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FOR A NERVE TONIC 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says : 
‘* | regard it as one of the best remedies in all 


cases in which the system requires an acid and 
a nerve tonic. 





OR RENT.—A HIGHLY DESIRABLE SUBUR- 
ban home for the summer may be had on ex 
ceptionaliy favorable terms. Address P. 0. 

Box 27, Swarthmore, Pa. 





EFINED WOMAN FRIEND WISHES POSI- 
tion as managing housekeeper, or matron of 
institution. Many years’ experience; high- 

est reference. Address No. 93, this Office. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF FRIENDS’ 
Boarding House Association will be held at 
No. 1708 Race Street, on Fourth-day, Fourth 
month 28, at 4 o’clock. Important business. 
Cc. A. WOODNUTT, Secretary. 


\ J ANTED.—AT ONCE, PUPIL NURSES. FOR 








‘particulars apply Mercer Hospital, Trenton, 
New Jersey. SARAH J. GRAHAM, Matron. 


ANTED.—PUPIL NURSES TO ENTER THE 
Training School of the Wert Philadel phia 

Hospital for Women. Apply to MISS 
KATHARINE EMORY, 4035 Parrish St., W. Phila. 
ANTED. — STENOGRAPHER AND TYPE- 
writer for part of the time only, (forenoons 

of four days). Address No. 92, this Office. 


HOICE LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS FOR HATCH 
ing, $1.00 for 13, also Silver Laced and White 
Ws andotte eggs $2.00 for 13 

WILLIAM H. CHILD, Glenside, Pa. 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St.. Philada. Excellent 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
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EO. B, COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 S. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Histori- 

cal papers carefully typewritten. 


ELP FURNISHED.—MALE AND FEMALE, 
for all kinds of situations, including gvood 
farm help, also colored help from the South 

Address JOHN STRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th St., New 
York City. 
ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 

D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 

board in a Friends’ family. 

Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth 8t., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


LECTURES—1897. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
. “ Wendell Phillips.” 
** Whittier.” 
“George Fox.” 
. ‘New Glimpses in Europe.” 
“ Woman as a Citizen.” 
“ Purity and the White Cross.’’ 
. “The National Drink Problem.” 

Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 

PIsT, United Charities Building, New York. 


FURNITURE 


A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 
maple, cherry, birch—and prices ow. Bedding 
of best materials. Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
cedar chests. Seaside furniture ready. 


Amos Hillborn & Co., 


1027 Market Street. 
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WATCH REPAIRING 


Geo. C. Child, 1020 Chestnut street, (second 
floor!. The oldest watch repairing house in 
Philadelphia. We do the finest work. Charges 
moderate. Estimates given. Established 1810 
at 824 North 2d street, but now at 1020 Chest 
nut street, second floor. 
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The Views of Friends. 
Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, Io cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 





Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi- 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
$1.50. 


‘*Broad and charitable in spirit.’"— British Friend. 

“ — it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.’ — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


“Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”’— 
Friend. 
“Eastern sky-glow on every page.’’— Friends’ 
rterly. 
‘*Full of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York; 
and through al! Booksellers. 


“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


SEEDS 


MANGELS, sugar beets, carrots — best winter 
stock foods. Sow early. And, in view of hay crop, 
permanent pasturage, soiling and green mauuring, 
send 25c. for our new book on ‘‘Grasses and 
Clovers.”’ 

For kitchen garden helps and hints please refer 
to our ’* Open-Air Vegetables,” just published, 25c. 
You'll need ‘ Vegetables Under Glass ’’ in the au- 
tumn ; also 25c. 

Flower gardens should contain our Improved 
Ipomceas. And why not have a water garden? 
Get our free ‘‘ water lily leaflet.” 


SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, pleasantly located, Queen Anne 
Cottage, 12 rooms, all conveniences, steam heat, 
open fireplaces, with one acre of ground, plenty of 
fruit, directly adjoining the college on the hill-top. 
Rent reasonable. Apply to DAVID SCANNELL, 
814 Arch street. 
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Swarthmore 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- | 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fils 
for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Oare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 


227 acres of 
Classical, an 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, 


round; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
physica) l|a- 


boratories, and large, pe yen pe my gymnasium ; | 


manual training in wood 
For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, _ Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, 
Department. 


metal work. 


A day school for both sexes. Good 


boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- | 


eral course of study. Terms very low. 
For catalogue address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y | 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Puplls of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared oe 
lege or business. The home-like surround 
it especially attractive to boarding pup = 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for ee LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Jenkintown. Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 
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Literary courses, preparing for col- | 


Intermediate, and Academical 
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| the sufferers by the great Market street fire in the 
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Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity, 


The —- ‘whl Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetab/es 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned byt his 
process, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in whi 
it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can s) 1c 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 


‘THE CHALFONTE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. Salt baths in house. 


Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 
’ 
Booklet mailed on application. E, ROBERTS SONS. 


The Dunes, ALLENHURST, N. J 


Contiguous to Asbury Park. New hotel, 
looking beach. 
house. 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* An advertiser enclosing payment for an ad- 

| vertisement, (‘‘ Wanted”) adds the note to us: | 
It brought very sat- | 
| isfactory responses.” a 


Over- 
Hot and cold sea water baths in 

M. F. LIGHTFOOT, 
4408 Pine Street, Philad’ 4 


The Melos. 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
| promoting the comfort and pleasure of its man; 


| patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly hea and homelike. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD 


*,* Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, issues a series of little volumes, useful to 
| the agriculturist, or market gardener. They include 
“ Vegetables Under Glass,” ‘‘ Open-Air Vegetables,”’ 
and “Grasses and Clovers.” They are neat and 
| attractive and freely illustrated, and the matter is 
| condensed and practical. Price each, 25 cents. 


*,* We call attention to the card elsewhere of the 

| Thomas Tourist Company, 1113 Chestnut street, 

Philadelphia, of which William S. Stockton is now 

manager, A Tour to Europe, with an extended 

itinerary on the Continent, isnow announced. It 

| will leave New York on the fine steamship Paris, 

of the American Line, on the 9th of Sixth month, 

| and spend ten days in London, at the time of the 

| Queen’s “ Diamond Jubilee.”” Then proceeding to 

| the Continent, afterward in England for a week. 

The party will return on the St. Paul, sailing Eighth 

month 14, Circulars may be obtained by address- 
S. Stockton, as above 
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+* Hanscom Brothers, grocers, who were among 
Second month, promptly established themselves in 
C. Harrison at 


the Northwest corner Tenth and Chestnut streets, 
and are likely to still further increase their already 


Eye Glasses 
and Spectacles 


are still our Specialty, and w 
believe that scarcely any oth: 
Optical House doing 
Goop Work or FitrinaG th 
Eye and Face so well as w 
are doing to-day. 


QUEEN & CO., 


1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


*.* Reading matter for the INTELLIGENCER re- 
ceived later than Third.day at noon cannot be in- 
serted in that week's issue, unless of exceptional 
urgency. Advertisements may be received as late 
as 9 o’clock Fourth-day morning 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XVI. 

Diversity of talent does not confer an advantage of one 
over another relative to the soul's happiness, for he that im- 
proves his one talent will be as well satisfied as they who 
have the two or the five. 


SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


From a sermon. 


OMNIPRESENCE. 

Lo, God is here! Behold his seal is laid 
In brightest colors, if we will but look, 
And read aright fair Nature’s open book. 
In glowing type we see it here displayed 
On field and forest, shining wood and glade ; 
In varied tints, on every wayside nook, 
And painted leaf, gay mirrored in the brook— 
God’s autograph, in gold and crimson made. 
Oh, clearer far than sacred words proclaim, 
Do Nature’s voices, as with one accord, 
Throughout the regions of her vast domain, 
O’er trackless wastes man’s foot has never trod, 
Declare alike his great and holy name! 
The ever living, ever present God ! 

—Fannie A. Damon, in the Christian Register. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WAR AND EVOLUTION. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Ir is a pleasure to turn from the picture of passion and 
pain with which our last concluded to the characteristics 
which arise when the immediate pressure of war is absent, 
and men are free to turn their attention to their indi- 
vidual well-being. Let us see whether industrial societies 
tend to survival. Corporate action is no longer a primary 
requirement. The function of government is not neces- 
sarily much more than to keepinternal order. The whole 
will thrive if each be allowed to fulfill his own life ac- 
cording to his powers and his needs, and no large share 
of his property goes to meet the expenses of government. 
All these things tend to prosperity, and to the extension 
of the society which most largely practices them. No 
despotic monarch is needed or tolerated. Representative 
government is the form best adapted for the self-reliant 
people who come into being. Promotion goes by effi- 
ciency, where we have no hereditarily graded ranks ; all 
is elastic and subject to change. Voluntary codperations 
and private organizations are the order of theday. Club 
secretaries multiply as prefects and tax-gatherers diminish. 
Life is business-like, and based on free contract. Every 
advantage that foreign trade can bring is made welcome ; 
as there is no necessity for economic self-sufficiency and 
the threads are woven of that network of material benefits 
which makes war abominable in the eyes of nations. 

As to character, the citizens of an industrial state 
respect themselves as free men. Are we not told that 
every American citizen is as good or rather better than 
any other? This leads them to respect the lives and 
property of others. Humane and amiable sentiments 
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have room to thrive. Women are treated with honor and 
children with care. Fulsome adulation of the sovereign 
and an irrational, unjust patriotism pass ‘‘ out of date.’’ 
To adore ‘*‘ Queen and Country ’’ becomes rather comic 
in excess, and is not felt to be the highest possible ideal. 
‘« To enlist’’ is a process which grows to be held in no 
particular honor, and is induced best under the influence 
of drink. The idle classes are reprobated, and work is 
held to be honorable, even in the second son of a Duke. 
We begin to say that we have two dangerous classes, the 
idle scum at the top, the idle dregs at the bottom. 
Foreign enterprise and speculation are characteristics of 
men who are accustomed to reap the reward of their own 
initiative. Violent crime diminishes, and Mr. Pike, in 
his work on the ‘‘ History of Crime in England,’’ again 
and again points out the connection between breaches of 
law and the military spirit. Without the perpetual self- 
assertion of the martial attitude, private life becomes 
gentle, and public philanthropy extensive. 

I have no space for historical illustration, but it is 
matter of common knowledge that these characteristics 
increasingly predominate as industrialism advances. Such 
a state is not always all it might be. We have the man 
who is self-made and, as the American said, has thereby 
relieved the Almighty of a great responsibility ; and we 
have many more serious problems ; we are not bound here 
to show that pure /afssez-faire industrialism is likely to be 
the final form of society; but only that it is capable of 
supplanting militancy. The extreme type of Industrialism 
is the Jew. Since A. D. 70 no Jewish general has led 
his countrymen to battle under a national flag ; yet they 
thrive and multiply, and their average annual income in 
London was in 18go said to be four times that of the 
surrounding population. 

Turning now from the evolution of societies under 
external influences, and their effect upon war, let us ex- 
amine the development of individual character, and see 
what effect that will have in moulding the policy of the 
nation ; what will be the effect of the individual upon the 
State. We mentioned earlier the far-off dawn of human 
sympathy through family life. Its great development is 
one of the striking features of human growth, looked at in 
the large, and has been a fruitful source of increasing 
welfare. We wish our weaker brother to have his vote, 
we wish him to be educated, we try to make him sober. 
We nurse and heal him when sick; we try to feed the 
hungry and clothe the shivering; we are concerned 
through and through about the state of East London, if 
we only knew howto mend it. We hurry with tools and 
seeds to the seat of war to save the victims, we are making 
a determined attack on opium, our crying disgrace among 
nations. Slavery, not reprobated by Christianity till 
John Woolman’s time, we now see to be ‘‘ the sum of all 
villainies.’’ The Romans put their wild beasts into the 
arena, we into Zodlogical Gardens. Compare the 
neglected state in which the aged father of Ulysses lived 
in Ithaca with the honor and care our elderly people 
receive. Nicias, the gentle Athenian, kept slaves in the 
silver mines, whose treatment was such that if they lived 
four years they were a good investment indeed,—three 
was a good average. Cato, the Roman agriculturist, 
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calculates starvation wages in the coolest way imaginable. 
If such things occur now, we eagerly search them out for 
purposes of execration, and Parliament appoints a Sweat- 
ing Committee. 

But in the present distress there is a limit to our 
cultivation of sympathy. If we felt too much, we could 
not live, we should give away all our property, neglect 
our own business, and be greatly depressed from partici- 
pating in unhappiness so much more than in happiness. 
Our vitality would be seriously affected. No quality can 
increase so as to be hurtful toa race, saysevolution. We 
necessarily become at present somewhat callous. We 
could not live a day, as George Eliot says, if we could 
hear the grass grow. 

But a slowly increasing sympathy, such as we have 
noted above, causes through the exercise of kindness an 
increase of general happiness. This further encourages 
the sympathetic feelings, and makes them cause a further 
encroachment of pleasure upon pain, and so on, when 
once the blessed continuity has been, as it has, established ; 
and sympathy becomes less and less suicidal. Thus we 
shall more and more identify others’ pleasure with our 
own ; egoism will find its choicest fulfillment in altruis- 
tic acts, our organisms and society will continue their 
process of modification to suit that condition, and the 
non-crucial conflict between self and others is ‘‘seen to 
be only transitional,’’ and is doomed, in the long order- 
ing of the Eternal, to pass finally away. One result of 
this is that whatever barbaric use war may have had in the 
past is now taken from it when between civilized nations. 
We are now so constituted that thorough-going massacre, 
the absolute enslaving of a population, or emptying of 
their territory, has become impossible. Even in our 
most foolish and angry temper with the Irish we have this 
century got no further than Coercion bills, and recognize 
the wrongness both of dynamite and despotism. Poland 
is indeed extinguished, but the Poles survive. We can 
adjust scientific frontiers, and exact war indemnities, and 
absorb and reabsorb disputed frontier provinces and 
Colonial possessions, but not even Napoleon, that belated 
barbarian, that evil one out of date, could stamp out any 
nation. Venice is Italian still. We pension our defeated 
enemy in St. Helena or Ceylon, when Achilles would 
have dragged him thrice behind his chariot in the dust 
round his conquered capital, or Cesar have strangled 
’ him, even the noble Vercingetorix, in the Mamertine 
prison at the end of a day of shameful exhibition to the 
jeering populace. Compare the fate of the captive An- 
dromache with that of the Empress Eugénie. Marius 
and Pompey died by miserable violence, and their judicial 
sentences would have been not less cruel ; Jefferson Davis, 
after a modern civil war, is allowed to write and publish 
long memoirs, and say in them anything he likes. 

But, though for one reason or another, we civilized 
nations have given up the idea of extinguishing one an- 
other, we habitually confront aborigines of much more 
backward races, and these we do extinguish. What has 
Evolution to say here? There can be no reasonable 
doubt that, say in America or Australia, the Survival of 
the Fittest means the Survival of the European. It is 
difficult to know on what grounds we should preserve 
America for the scanty Indian and the buffalo, instead of 
making there a home for uncounted millions of the most 
progressive and hopeful people on the earth. There can 


be no doubt that nature would be against us if we 
tried such an experiment, and that it would fail, and be 
indeed a grievous mistake, and a non-fulfillment of our 
manifest destiny, the duty of banishing half famished 
barbarism and hopeless darkness from all the waste places 
But what then? Are the gin-bottle and 


of the earth. 
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the rifle-bullet the messengers of Providence in our hands ? 
Nay, if we invoke Nature’s peculiar favor, let us leave 
her to do her own work. And the remarkable thing is 
she does it in spite of us. Except the negro race, abor- 
igines, however well treated, fade and vanish of them. 
selves in presence of Europeans. William Penn treated 
Indians well, if any one did, but it is now generally 
known that after seventy years of unbroken friendliness, 
and increasing esteem, the Indians left in Pennsylvania 
were a scanty and feeble remnant. The fact seems to be 
that changes of surrounding, of clothes, of food, cause 
them to have very small families, or none at all, just as 
many animals who are well fed and live comfortably in con- 
finement cannot breed there. Even what we may call a 
beneficial change may have this fatal consequence. The 
Jesuits laboriously civilized and clothed the Indians of 
Paraguay ; andlo! they became infertile! When, after 
the famous hunt after Tasmanians by all the colonists, 
the remaining 120 individuals surrendered, they were put 
on Flinders Island to live. It is 40 miles long, about 15 
broad, and very healthy. This was in 1832. In two 
years they had diminished to 111. Next year to 100 
In 1847, at their own suggestion, they were removed to 
Oyster Cove, to see if change of air would help them. 
They then consisted of 46 people. III health and infer- 
tility pursued them there. In 1862 three elderly women 
alone survived. Ata time when there were nine women 
in the settlement, there had only been three children 
altogether. 

Similar phenomena are reported from Queensland, 
from New Zealand most strikingly, and from the Sandwich 
Islands, where the parents of three children are freed from 
taxes, and those who have more are rewarded by gifts of 
land and other encouragements. 

The subject is fully worked out in the ‘‘ Descent of 
Man.’’ Thus, peacefully and mercifully, without degrad- 
ing the vanishing race or corrupting the European, Nature 
does her work. Kindness and justice are our share in 
the codperation. 

When we add that to the extinction of militancy, and 
to such a growth of sympathy that we shall love our 
neighbors as ourselves, the prophets of our time tell us 
that it isa law that more highly developed individuals 
carry on the species with ever less waste of life, and that 
in the coming race the rate of increase of births will be 
no greater than that of the means of subsistence, and 
further, that all those actions which are to the advantage 
of the species, as all the peaceable social qualities, be- 
come a source of increasing pleasure to the individual, we 
nave a prospect whose glory takes our breath away—a 
new revelation come in the fulness of time, of Him to 
whom a thousand years are but as a day or an hour. 
Practice always comes long before theory, and never till 
our day has the teaching of Jesus Christ received at the 
hands of science that confirming homage which is its due. 


From The Friend, London. 
AN OLD WELSH MEETING-HOUSE. 
A DESIRE of long standing to see one of the oldest haunts 
of Friends in the Principality of Wales induced us to 
start off one very unpromising day in search of the ancient 
farm, Tyddyn-y-Gareg [first word pronounced Tuthen, 
the #4 soft; the name means the stone farm-house], situ- 
ated near Dolgelly. Our home for the time was at the 
small village of Llwyngwril, [Hloo-in-goo-ril], on the 
coast, and the distance by road to Dolgelly was computed 
at about twelve miles. Beyond that point we hardly ex- 
pected to be able to take our machines, and, as it proved, 
in this we were not mistaken. Plentiful showers had 
fallen every day but one for a fortnight, and the roads 
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were by no means in bicycling order as to surface. This, 
in most places, was covered with a connected series of 
jakelets, seas, straits, and other pieces of water. Added 
to this, the road was very hilly, and for long distances 
together mended with pieces of rock of a prohibitive size. 
But as we had already once before missed seeing the spot 
when staying near, we determined this time to seize the 
last afternoon, and well repaid we were for going. 

Winding along the coast, now hollowed out on an 
almost perpendicular rock overlooking the sea, now 
almost on a level with the sandy shallows, the road is 
never without beauty. Heather-clad hills rise steeply to 
the right ; to the left are the blue waters of the bay, now 
running back over the bar, as the tide recoils back down 
the Mawddach Estuary in front of us, where wide stretches 
of yellow sand began to lie uncovered ; Duffws and the 
Panorama Hill rear their gold and purple summits behind 
the town of Barmouth opposite. We plunged into the 
woods of Arthog, and slowly mounted the steep hill, at 
the top of which is aslate quarry in working order. Now 
the coast view is left behind, and, for the most part, only 
occasional glimpses of the other side of the estuary, or of 
the openings in the hills on our right, are caught through 
the dense pine woods that clothe the slopes. Dolgelly is 
reached in a smart shower of rain. Seas of mud, and a 
consequent skidding of our wheels are but minor evils, 
for as the church clock strikes four, we see fine weather on 
ahead, and the prospect of a magnificent sunset. 

Arrived at the Board School, standing at the part- 
ing of the ways, we dismount and inquire of the school- 
master (whose English is almost a foreign tongue) where 
is our destination. Can we ride our machines to the 
farm? He shakes his head and smiles. How far is it? 
Well, perhaps ten minutes, perhaps twenty. At that we 
smile, for our examination of the ordnance map has re- 
vealed that it is a distance of near three miles, and, 
moreover, includes a rise of close upon 550 feet. So our 
bicycles are carried up the steps, and stored in the infants’ 
schoolroom, while we proceed on ourway. A firm, well- 
made lane starts up the hill from the school-house, but the 
gradient is so steep that it is impossible to hurry, and the 
schoolmaster’s twenty minutes stretch into nearly an hour. 
But as we rise the mountains rise also, and at last Cader 
Idris, with only a little floating cloud-wreath about his 
summit, bursts into view over a dark forest. Next, his 
shadow and companion, Tyrrau Mawr, whose outline 
seems to mock the likeness of his superior neighbor, boldly 
rears up his head. 

Upon a spur of the Cader range a rich and fruitful 
table-land spreads out, midway between the mountain 
tops and the flat valley which form the bed of the river 
below. Farm-houses and small country seats are dotted 
about, and it is evident that here there must once have 
been the nucleus of quite a substantial gathering of 
Friends. Tyddyn-y-Gareg is the largest and most im- 
portant of the farms, Its outbuildings and stacks pro- 
claim it a centre of industry. Through them we make 
our way round to the front, which the wise old builder so 
long ago set to face the sunrise. Its long roof nestles 
under the protecting hill-side. All over it grow bunches 
of polypoly and other fern, while its grey stone walls are 
bowered in roses and red Virginia creeper. One end of 
the roof has been restored, but the ancient gabled window 
still projects itself from out the new slates. It would be 
hard to find, all England over, another such a picturesque 
dwelling. Even Anne Hathaway’s cottage can only boast 
the superior advantage of a thatched roof, and when one 
sees the russet and orange lichens of the time-worn slates 
and stone, even that seems a question of taste. 

Behind the orchard, and on the sunniest ledge of the 
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table, lies the unconsecrated spot where in old times the 
Friends buried their dead. Unconsecrated I said ; but 
how far beyond the muttered priestly formula is the un- 
studied blessing of the mountain breezes whispering in 
the solitary, sentinel pine tree, or the living beauty of the 
sunshine quivering over the emerald grass. The great 
heart of the universe here speaks in the lavish abundance 
of a thousand natural charms. Clouds of orange and 
rosy hue bedeck the west, where the mountain peaks are 
sharply outlined against the evening sky. The valley of 
All the visi- 
ble lies in the sunset. Amidst the stretches of green, one 
golden corn-field, with standing shocks, catches the 
glow. The distant hills beyond the hidden river are 
clear too, only over Dolgelly, which we cannot see, is 
darkness and mist. 

But we turn from the unrivalled view to things near at 
hand, and enter through the iron gateway into the small 
enclosure. The older slate slabs bear no legible inscrip- 
tions, and our curiosity as to the early inhabitants of this 
sweet valley is vain. We cannot find even the grave of 
Owen Lewis, the first Quaker inhabitant of Tyddyn-y- 
Gareg. He was a man of much importance in his neigh- 
borhood in the days of Cromwell, and a justice of the 
peace. In 1662 he was in prison in Bala, ‘‘newly come’’ 
from gaol when Richard Davis, of Welshpool, arrived at 
his house on a friendly visit. His family were still in- 
habiting the place in 1756, but soon after appear to 
have emigrated to New England. Many lively meetings 
must have been held in the old farm kitchen, with its 
huge open chimney and oaken settles. Perhaps some- 
times the company, when small, met in the ‘‘ keeping- 
room,’’ where we partook of refreshing tea, while listen- 
ing to the grandmother’s reminiscences, uttered in broken 
English, through the medium of the young farmer’s wife. 
Some of her statements are misleading, as the ‘‘ chapel of 
the Quakers on the hill,’’ etc. The meeting was always 
in the farmhouse from the days of Owen Lewis, onward. 
At a quarterly meeting held there on 8th August, 1690, a 
certificate of removal to Pennsylvania was granted to 
Robert Owen, of Fron Goch, near Bala, and Rebecca 
his wife, signed by no less than twenty-four Friends. 
Sometimes there came visitors from over the sea. Hugh 
Roberts, who had married Jane, sister of Robert Owen, 
of Fron Goch, came back in February, 1698, attended 
the monthly meeting at Tyddyn-y-Gareg, in the spring 
of that year, and went on to Penllyn, near Bala, where 
he was born. 

Several years later, in August, 1729, John Kelsal, of 
Dol Gun, speaks of attending a quarterly meeting at 
Tyddyn-y-Gareg. Owen Lewis wasstill alive, and Kelsal 
records in his diary that after dining with him they 
walked back through the woods together. In 1731 he 
himself held an appointed meeting there, and the next 
year, after the Yearly Meeting, held at Bala, on the r2th 
of March, he mentions traveling Friends from Pennsylva- 
nia being at Tyddyn-y-Gareg at a special meeting on the 
SO es Cc. F. S. 





I never saw a perfect man. Every rose has its thorn, and 
every day its night. Even the sun shows spots and the 
skies are darkened with clouds, and faults of some kind 
nestle in every bosom.— Spurgeon. 





Hope never hurt anyone, never yet interfered with 
duty ; nay, always strengthens to the performance of 
duty, gives courage, and clears the judgment.—JZac- 
donald. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY FOR CRIME.! 
BY WILLIAM TALLACK, LONDON. 


A PRIMARY object to be kept in view, in considering the 
question of Capital Punishment, is the nature of its ulti- 
mate and general tendency, whether to increase or de- 
crease homicidal crime. And in connection with this, 
constant regard must be had to that fundamental princi- 
ple of Penology, that certainty is a more efficacious ele- 
ment in punishment than extreme severity. 

As regards the presumptively deterrent character of 
the Death Penalty there is great diversity of opinion 
amongst practical persons. Indeed, absolutely opposite 
conclusions have repeatedly been arrived at by men of 
similar authority and experience. For example, the emi- 
nent jurist, Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, declared before the 
Royal Commission of 1865—‘‘I think that Capital Pun- 
ishment deters people from crime more than any other 
punishment, and that it deters them in two ways. I think 
that the effect of it is appreciable—and in some cases con- 
siderable—in a direct and ordinary manner ; that is to 
say, when a man is going to commit a crime, he thinks, 
‘If | do this, I shall be hanged for it.’ But besides 
that, there is a secondary effect of Capital Punishment. 
People are aware that murder is punishable by an ignomin- 
ious expulsion from the world. They therefore get to 
consider murder as a very dreadful thing.’’ Another ex- 
perienced judge, Sir George Denman, told the same 
Royal Commission, ‘‘ My own feeling is that the law of 
Capital Punishment, as it exists, does not operate at all, 
and that if you take the various classes of murderers, 
there is more, on the whole, done by Capital Punishment 
to induce murders, than there is to prevent them.’’ 

Now, unquestionably, there is some ground for each 
of these diverse opinions. But the writer ventures to 
think that they are reconcilable both with each other, 
and with a final conclusion as to the weakness of capital 
punishment, when the following consideration, urged in 
his own evidence before the same Commission, is taken 
into account. He said: ‘‘ I believe that the punishment 
of death is the most deterrent punishment possible to a 
certain class of minds, provided it be inflicted with abso- 
lute certainty ; but I submit that that is merely an imagi- 
native and theoretical condition, and that capital punish- 
ment never is, never has been, and we may reasonably 
conclude never will be, inflicted with absolute certainty.’’ 

‘« But (he added) on the other hand, I would also 
submit that there is another class of crime which alto- 
gether precludes the idea of any efficacious deterrence at 
all. I allude to the large proportion of homicidal crime 
which is committed under the influence of over-master- 
ing passion, drunkenness, rage, or jealousy ; there the 
argument of deterrence, which I admit in certain other 
cases, cannot apply at all.’’ 

If the punishment of death could be inflicted with as 
much certainty as prolonged imprisonment, then it might 
be more deterrent than the latter. But, as a matter of 
simple fact and experience, the world over, a number of 
circumstances, sfecta/ to this particular penalty, conspire 
to render its infliction uncertain in a most extraordinary 
degree. Even in Great Britain, where, perhaps, the law 
is carried out with !ess uncertainty than elsewhere, only 
about 25 per cent. of convictions result from committals 
for trial in capital cases; and then, further, nearly half 
of these convictions are finally followed by commutations. 
in other countries, generally, a still smaller proportion of 


? William Tallack, of London, author of this paper, is a prominent 
Friend, long interested in Penology, and active in the work, author of 


a valuable book on the subject. The essay is issued by the Howard 
Association, London, as a tract. 
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executions result. The official statistics of the vario 
nations prove this clearly and strikingly. 

Whence comes this peculiar obstacle contributed by 
this one penalty to its own enforcement? From several] 
sources. Partly because it is a fata/ and irreversible pun- 
ishment. Hence the highest degree of certainty in evj 
dence is reasonably demanded by jurors and by public 
opinion, in murder cases, where, at the same time, there 
is usually /ess certainty of evidence procurable than with 
any other crime. For murders are generally committed 
in secret, and the only real witness, the victim, is 
destroyed in most instances. So that where the most 
direct testimony is neédful, only indirect or circumstan 
tial evidence is, in general, obtainable as to the simple 
matter of fact. 

In spite of the utmost care, it is known that even the 
strongest circumstantial evidence has sometimes led to 
the conviction and death of absolutely innocent persons. 
There is much reason to conclude that, for example, Wig- 
gins, hanged in London in 1867, Hayes and Stone, of 
Durham, 1873, and two of the three men hanged at 
Leicester in 1877, with various others recently executed 
in foreign countries, were put to death by mistake. 
Others have been saved, after sentence, as by a hair's 
breadth, and ultimately shown to have been innocent, 
as in the cases of Polizzioni, of London, Habron, of 
Manchester, 1876, Alice Rhodes, of Penge, 1877, W. 
Siddle, of Durham, 1884, Travis, of Cheshire, 1889, 
and many more. 

Again, even where the fact of murder may be clear 
enough, the deadly issue of the penalty often raises spe- 
cial pleas as to just responsibility, in connection with 
homicidal insanity. For it is an unquestionable matter 
of scientific demonstration that insanity and homicidal 
tendencies are peculiarly and frequently associated. The 
late Dr. William Guy, F. R. S., (Vice-President of the 
Statistical Society), published a comprehensive series of 
observations extending over thirty years, and proving his 
conclusion that, ‘‘ insanity plays a conspicuous part in 
the terrible drama of homicide.’’ He shows that whereas 
the proportion of insane persons is less than two to every 
thousand of the whole population of England and Wales, 
the ratio of insane to sane criminals in general is 57 per 
1,000, but that amongst the particular class of criminals 
committed for murder, the proportion found insane is 145 
per 1,000 (or 14% per cent.). 

Juries who would willingly consign such unfortunate 
persons to prolonged confinement in a lunatic asylum, 
or even in a prison, naturally shrink from finding a ver- 
dict which would send them to a death on the scaffold, 
with its shame and horror. In such instances, again, the 
capital penalty often seriously defeats its own object. 

And, in general, evidence is reasonably deemed suffi- 
cient to warrant a verdict resulting in imprisonment, 
when the same may not be felt to be adequate for a fatal 
and irreversible decision. In the event of subsequently 
discovered error, as to the former decision, some com- 
pensation can be made to the innocent, but not so in the 
latter case. Years ago, five men were arraigned before 
an English jury fora very atrocious murder. To the pub- 
lic astonishment and indignation, they were acquitted. 
One of the jury, on being privately remonstrated with, 
replied in substance, ‘‘ We were almost certain of the 
guilt of the accused, but not quite. The law did not 
permit us to return a verdict of manslaughter, involving 
imprisonment. ‘That we would have given. But we felt 
that nothing short of absolute certainty, which was unat- 
tainable under the circumstances of the case, would justify 
us in consigning five men to the irrevocable destiny of 
death. We therefore had no alternative but to acquit 
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them.’’ A similar result has occurred in many cases. 
Thus the capital penalty tends to promote the escape of 
the guilty, and soto encourage murder. 

In other words, the superior deterrence which, it may 
be admitted, attaches, in the abstract, to the death pen- 
alty, is practically counteracted, or nullified, by its un- 
avoidable and special uncertainty of enforcement. That 
isto say, it has the (penologically) fatal defect of being 
very weak in action ; whereas the crime of murder should 
have the most vigorously certain repression. 

Even the special notoriety attendant on executions 
and capital trials has a great attraction for many crimi- 
nals, whose morbid vanity is excessive. But nosuch mis- 
chievous interest attaches to imprisonment. In the au- 
tumn of 1889, immense popular excitement was aroused 
by the death-sentences passed on a woman at Liverpool, 
and on a youth at Glasgow. Scores of thousands of per- 
sons signed petitions for commutations of those two sen- 
tences. When they were commuted, the excitement al- 
most immediately disappeared. No other penalty, but 
that of death, produces such pernicious popular interest 
in murderers, or such interference with the enforcement 
of law. But this is ¢nevitab/e whilst that particular pen- 
alty is retained. 

An habitual prison visitor remarks as to the presumed 
superior deterrence of this punishment, in a book pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood (Edinburgh, 1889), entitled 
‘‘Scenes froma Silent World’’: ‘‘ We desire to state, in 
the strongest words we can use, that this argument in 
favor of the death penalty is absolutely and radically 
false. We do not make this assertion without warrant ; 
our practical experience has been very extensive. Crimes 
of violence are for the most part committed in the blind 
heat of passion, by persons who never give a thought to 
the penal consequences of the deeds to which they are 
driven by the frenzy of the moment. Apart, however, 
from this, there remains the fact, which we cannot assert 
too emphatically, that death is not the punishment which 
lawless men dread the most. Such men often fiercely 
desire death. They seek it; they look forward to it as 
the cure for all mortal ills—the sure and painless refuge 
from the agony of life.’’ 

In confirmation of the latter statement, it is note- 
worthy that the statistics of suicide show that the number 
of persons who kill themselves are many times more than 
those who kill others. 

No system whatever can be free from some difficulty or 
disadvantage, but there is much experimental reason to 
conclude that the punishment for murdcr which will best 
promote convictions, by securing the greatest attainable 
certainty of infliction, and with decidedly advantageous 
influences on the penal discipline of the criminal, is 
twenty years’ imprisonment in safe seclusion, though not 
in absolute solitude. Cellular separation is one of the 
fundamental essentials for reformatory, as well as deter- 
rent imprisonment, for short terms of confinement (even 
up to two or three years), but it is a positive barbarism 
if continued during life, or for long periods. In fact, 
such imprisonment may become simply another and worse 
mode of inflicting capital punishment, as ‘‘ by inches.’’ 

A fairly practicable substitute for capital punishment 
has long been adopted, by several nations, for the great 
majority of murderers. Even in Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, this substitute 7s e/ready resorted to, for nearly half 
of the murderers. And in Great Britain, the life-sentences, 
or capital sentences commuted to life-imprisonment, are 
systematically brought under revision, after twenty years’ 
confinement, with a view to consider the propriety, or 
otherwise, of liberation. In certain prisons in Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Norway, etc., may be found 


many murderers, in good health of body and mind, who 
have been under restriction for periods of twenty years 
and upwards. Such prisoners are more, rather than less, 
amenable to discipline than others. And it is the rarest 
occurrence for them to assault their custodians. In Por- 
tugal twenty years is the definite term awarded in lieu of 
capital punishment. This term is, in most cases, virtually 
a life sentence, whilst holding out a ray of hope to nearly 
all subjected to it. Thus it facilitates the discipline of 
the imprisoned, and also removes those difficulties in the 
way of conviction, which, as already shown, are insepar- 
able from the capital penalty. 

It is important to observe that in the countries which 
have adopted prolonged imprisonment, under reasonable 
conditions, as the punishment for murder, that crime has 
not increased in frequency, whereas the convictions of its 
perpetrators have materially increased. In Holland no 
execution has taken place since 1860; in Belgium none 
since 1863 ; in Finland none since 1824 ; in Italy none 
since 1876; in Portugal none since 1843. Several 
American States have also abolished the death penalty. 

Italy, however, has not adopted other measures need- 
ful to diminish murder. Switzerland abolished capital 
punishment, and in 1879 accorded permission to the can- 
tons to reimpose it. But scarcely any executions, if in- 
deed any at all, have taken place in that country since 
the nominal restoration of the penalty. 

Much may doubtless be adduced in favor of, and in 
opposition to, either the death penalty, or its abolition ; 
but, on balance, there appears a decided superiority of 
practical advantage in favor of the latter. 

The Bible also is often appealed to in both directions ; 
and it may fairly be quoted on either side. The Old 
Testament unquestionably permitted capital punishment 
for murder and for other crimes. But there were no suit- 
able prisons, as a substitute, in those days. The New 
Testament did not expressly condemn the death penalty, 
yet neither did it expressly condemn slavery, or polyg- 
amy. But its spirit is opposed to these. The general 
Scriptural argument on this subject may be narrowed to 
this simple point: Is it right to put men to death, unless 
experience proves that it is absolutely necessary to do so? 
Then the solution must depend upon the verdict of ex- 
perience and history. God spared the life of the first 
murderer, though punishing him effectually. The Re- 
deemer declared that he came ‘‘not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them,’’ both for time and eternity. 

Lastly, it needs to be remembered that punishment, 
of whatever kind, is merely one out of many elements, 
in the suppression of murder, as of other crimes. The 
countries where murders are comparatively few are those 
where the two great influences of prevention and punish- 
ment are each rendered efficacious. Of these the former 
is very much the more powerful. Prevention is chiefly 
secured by the promotion of religion, education, temper- 
ance, and the prohibition of the use of weapons by 
private citizens. Even in England an appreciable propor- 
tion of the murders and homicides perpetrated were 
shown by a Parliamentary paper (issued in 1893) to have 
been done by persons carrying pistols. 

The districts where there are most murders are those 
where private citizens habitually carry weapons; or 
where drunkenness specially prevails ; where punishment, 
of whatever nature, is comparatively uncertain ; or where 
ecclesiastical absolution is easily obtainable. Such coun- 
tries are Corsica, Spain, Italy, the Levant, and the 
Southern States of America, where weapons are habitually 
carried by private persons. Capital punishment is re- 
tained equally in Massachusetts and in Texas; but the 
difference in the amount of homicide in the two States is 
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immense, owing to the free use, in the latter, of the pistol 
and bowie knife. There are several hundred ‘‘ lynch- 
ings’’ annually in the United States; and nearly all of 
these occur in districts where the death penalty is retained. 
Preventive means are far more efficacious, everywhere, 
than those of a merely punitory character. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETING-HOUSES: NOTTINGHAM QUARTER. 
NorriINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING was set up in 1819. 
There are three recorded ministers within its limits and 
eleven meeting-houses. 

East Nottingham, usually called the ** Brick ’’ meet- 
ing-house, is about four miles from Rising Sun Station, 
on the Baltimore Central road. Edwin R. Buffington, 
Rising Sun, Md., will meet Friends. This meeting was 
established in 1700, and a house built on forty acres 
donated by William Penn, ‘at a point where six roads 
meet.”’ 

West Nottingham was established probably about 
1710. In 1811 the present “little Brick ’’ meeting-house 
was built. It is near Hainesville, about one mile from 
Rising Sun. Address Joseph H. Lincoln, Rising Sun, Md. 
Oxford meeting-house is about one-fourth of a mile from 
Oxford station, on the same railroad. 
H. Way, Oxford, Pa. 

Little Elk and Octorara are not now regularly used. 
Little Elk is four miles from Oxford, and five northeast 
of East Nottingham. Address Joseph H. Lincoln. Oc- 
torara is in Cecil Co., Md., four miles west of West 
Nottingham, three miles from Conowingo Bridge, and 


three miles north of Rowlandville, on the Baltimore Cen- | 


tral railroad. Address Joseph H. Lincoln. 

Little Britain is built on a tract of five acres donated 
by Michael King in 1758, it is two miles from Goshen on 
the railroad from Oxford to Peach Bottom, and 114 
miles from Eldora on the Columbia and Port Deposit 
railroad. Address Levi K. Brown or Joseph P. Ambler, 
Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. : 

Drumore Meeting is built on three acres given by 
David Parry, in 1816. It is five miles from Goshen, as 
above, or Fishing Creek, on Columbia and Port Deposit 
road. Address George S. Lamborn, Liberty Square, or 
George Smith, Fern Glen, Pa. 

Eastland is five miles from Spruce Grove, on the 
Lancaster, Oxford and Southern railroad. Address 
Howard Coates, Little Britain, or Alfred Wood, Lyles, Pa. 

Deer Creek meeting is on the Stafford and Dublin 
road, four miles from Conowingo on the Columbia and 
Port Deposit railroad. Address Samuel Holloway, Dar- 
lington, Harford Co., Md. 

Broad Creek is six miles from Cambria, on the Balti- 
more and Lehigh railroad. Address William G. McCoy, 
Dublin, Harford Co., Md. 

Hawn is on the road from Delta to Stewartstown, and 
is five miles from Pylesville, on the Baltimore and Lehigh 
railroad, and six miles from Muddy Creek on the York 
and Southern railroad. Address Thomas J. Brooks, 
Constitution, York Co., Pa. * 


It is net so much what comes to you as what you come 
to that determines whether you are a winner in the great 
race of life. Never forget that the only indestructible 
material in destiny’s fierce crucible is character. Say 
this—not to another—say it to yourself; utter it early, 
and repeat it often: Fail me not, thou.—Frances E. 
Willard. 


Go, do all that is in thine heart.—//. Sam 7: 3. 





Address William 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 17.—FouRTH MONTH 25, 1897. 
THE THINGS WHICH ARE ETERNAL. 


GoLpDEN TextT.—The things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.—2 Cor. 4: 18. 
Scripture readings: 2. Cor. 4: 16-18; 5: 1-10. 
TEACHING. 

Paul recognizes two distinct natures in man—the 
physical and the spiritual, which he designates the 
** outward ’’ and the ‘‘ inward’’ man. He seems to re. 
gard it a very important part of his mission to teach this 
philosophy of man’s dual nature. Not only in the 
Scripture reading assigned for to-day’s lesson is t! 
thought found. He writes to the Romans (7: 22, 25 
‘* For I delight in the law of God after the inward man.”’ 
‘*So then with the mind I myself serve the law of God: 
but with the flesh the law of sin.’’ To the Ephesians 
(3: 16) he sent assurance that he prayed the Father 


lls 


| ‘* That he would grant you, according to the riches of 


his glory, to be strengthened with might by his spirit in 
the inner man.’’ The Colossians (3: 9, 10) are exhorted 


| against certain things ‘‘ seeing that you have put off the 


old man with his deeds ; and have put on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him.’’ 

When Paul declares that ‘‘ our outward man is decay- 


| ing ’’ he states an acknowledged scientific fact, that every 
| activity of the body wears out some portion of brain and 


muscle, and that the spent particles must be constantly 
restored, atom by atom, from our daily bread. The 
further declaration that ‘‘ our inward man is renewed day 
by day ’’ is not so susceptible of demonstration ; but must 
be a matter of personal experience. How to secure the 
renewal, day by day, of the inward man—this is the great 
problem of life; this should be the ultimate result of all 
our activities—in business, in social life, in education. 
Paul gives us many glimpses of the methods of his own 
spiritual life. He acknowledges the ministry of affliction. 


| He names it a ‘* light affliction ’’ that he was beaten with 
§ 


rods, that he was stoned ; that he was thrice shipwrecked ; 
that he was in many perils ; that he was in weariness and 
painfulness ; in hunger and thirst and nakedness. Al! 
these afflicting things came upon him because he was true 
to the light within, and spoke the message that was given 
him to deliver. He could bear them all, because of his 
belief that ‘‘ our light affliction which is but a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.’’ Because he was true and faithful he found him- 
self consciously allied to Infinite Strength; thus lifted 
above the sufferings of the ‘‘ outward man ’’ into the high 
places of being that reveal the glories of the eternal. 
Paul’s stripes and shipwrecks and imprisonments are 
things of the past; but human experience still has its 
afflictions in many forms, and his faithfulness and sustain- 
ing belief may still point us the way. 

Paul wrote to the Corinthians that he looked at ‘« the 
things which are not seen.’’ He did not ‘‘ stay his eye ’’ 
on the flower at his feet ; on the stars of the midnight 
sky ; on the storm that wrecked his ship. But his spirit- 
ual sight perceived the Spiritual Power according to 
whose law the flower bloomed and the stars twinkled 
and the storm held sway, and thus, flower and stars and 
storm became ministers to him of ‘‘ the things which 
are eternal.’’ 

It seems not to have been Paul’s method to allow his 
thought to dwell upon the afflicting things of his mission- 
ary life. He turned rather to the inner sanctuary of his 
soul in which was revealed the ‘‘ glory of the Lord.’’ He 
has left us the assurance that in this contemplation of the 
Eternal, the human soul may be ‘‘ changed into the same 
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image from glory to glory.’’ Is it not here, in this inner 
sanctuary, sacred to the ‘‘ glory of the Lord,’’ that we 
are to find the renewal, day by day, of the ‘inward 
man’’ ? Do losses come upon us, limiting all our under- 
takings ; do the sorrows of life desolate our lives ; are we 
humiliated by constant failure to reach our ideals of the 
higher life—then let us make it the habit of our souls to 
take refuge in this sanctuary unseen of mortal eye, 
where, in thought of the eternal, may be found encour- 
gement and consolation and re-assurance ! 


THE FACTORS THAT MAKE GOVERNMENT. 

As some regard is paid to the views of W. E. H. Lecky, the 

English historical writer, expressed in a recent volume, ‘‘ Democracy,” 
the following comment by the distinguished author and minister, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, of Boston, in the Christian Register, is pertinent 
and timely. 
Mr. Lecky makes the same mistake, in his very interest- 
ing book on ‘* Democracy,’’ which most European 
writers make. This would be of little consequence to us 
on this side of the Atlantic, but that the battalions of 
writers for our press who have received their education 
abroad generally make the same mistake. Then the 
croakers and grumblers here, of whom there are always as 
many as are good for us, take up the same impression. 
They say: ‘* You see, intelligent people on the outside 
think you are going to the dogs : it is therefore certain 
that you are going to the dogs. And so we will go to 
Florence, or Rome, or Dresden, or Paris, er London ; 
and we will there spend the money which you earn for us 
in this American life, in which you are all going to 
perish.’’ 

The mistake is that which the Dutch governor of New 
York made, as described by Irving. 

Mr. Lecky and his likes suppose that intelligence is 
the first requisite for good government. 

The truth is that Conscience is the first requisite for 
good government. 

Unless the rulers of a country want to do right, it will 
certainly go to the bad. 

If they want to do right, the chances for it are good, 
even if the rulers should spell ‘‘ honour ’’ without a ‘‘u’’ 
or traffick ’’ without a ‘‘k.’’ 

For, in the long run, this world is led by Conscience 
more than by Knowledge, by Ought more than Thought. 

The epigram in Lecky’s book, which may be taken as 
its text, is in these words: 

‘* According to [this] party, the ultimate source of 
power, the supreme right of appeal and of control, belongs 
legitimately to the majority of the nation told by the 
head, or, in other words, to the foorest¢, the most ignorant, 
the most incapable, who are necessarily the most 
numerous.’’ 

It is not true that the poorest, the most ignorant, or 
the most incapable are necessarily the most numerous. 

But, before one discusses this, and before the reader 
goes a line farther in Mr. Lecky’s book, or in any leading 
article based upon it, let him observe that this list of the 
qualifications of voters does not refer to right or wrong. 
Mr. Lecky says that, when people are poor, ignorant, 
and incapable, their government will break down. He 
does not even care to inquire whether they be good or 
bad, what will be their motive in voting, or their effect. 

For a hundred pages he goes on thus, and neglects to 
make this fundamental inquiry. Yet, for his argument, 
he ought to be able to show either (1) that poverty and 
wickedness are the same, or (2) that success follows on 
intelligence rather than on virtue. He did not dare at- 
tempt the latter position. He had too near him the 
memories of people who had tried to lead the world, who 





had plenty of intelligence, and who used their intelligence 
for the ruin of their country. He remembered Pharaohs 
and Ahabs, Borgias, Bourbons, and Stuarts. From Satan 
to Nero, and from Nero to Napoleon, there is no lack of 
intelligence and bad government combined. He was 
obliged, therefore, to group together ‘‘ poverty’’ and 
‘ignorance ’’ and ‘‘ incapability.’’ And the failure of 
his argument, or statement, is due to his omission to in- 
clude any reference here to the power of right. He does 
not once venture to say that— 


‘* Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.’’ 


He believes this, probably. But, like most Englishmen 
of his education and social class, he takes it for granted 
that the ‘‘ higher classes ’’ are the ‘‘ better classes.’’ 

It would seem as if the double meaning of the word 
‘‘low’’ misled them. You start on the theory that the 
House of Lords and the land-owners are ‘‘ the higher 
class.’’ It follows that day-laborers, workmen, and 
tradesmen are the ‘* lower class.’’ Now this is true, if 
one uses the definition chosen for high and /ow. But it 
has nothing to do with the other definition, in which we 
speak of Fénelon as being ona higher plane than Madame 
de Maintenon, or say that John Howard is on a higher 
plane than George IV. ‘That is, you make, for your con- 
venience, a classification of Aigh and /ow, on the basis of 
the ownership of real estate; and then you take this 
arbitrary classification, and wonder that people dare to 
give the suffrage to the ‘‘ lowest of the low,’’ as if you 
meant by /ow that these people are liars, are murderers or 
adulterers or covetous, in a degree which is not found 
among men privileged to own land. 

The truth is that ability to govern shows itself, when 
it is needed, very widely, and among men of very differ- 
ent make-up and education. Frederick, Chatham, Napo- 
leon, Cavour, Washington, have all known how to lead 
nations; but they were educated in very different ways. 
Other men, educated as they were educated, and trained 
in like surroundings, have not succeeded. What has 
succeeded, in the long run, is truth, honor, justice, and 
the wish for these. If your government has these, you 
have reason to take courage. 

No one but extremists of the Rousseau type ever said or 
ever expected that universal suffrage would bring to the 
front the greatest or the ablest men. On theory, it 
ought to bring to the front the average men in talent, 
genius, and ability ; and, if you kept up your standard 
of education so high that the man of average education 
could transact the business of the administration, your 
country would succeed. Not that this man governs the 
country: the country governs him. But he would do the 
necessary things well enough. This on Mr. Lecky’s 
poor theory,—that intelligence and knowledge are the 
most important factors. 

But, in reality, honor, justice, integrity, truth, are the 
important factors. It is because you find the love of these 
quite as strong among the ‘‘ poor’’ and ‘* ignorant ’’ and 
‘¢incapable’’ as you do among the ‘‘ capable ’’ people 
who have cheated their way into wealth or among the 
rich people who have inherited land, or among the edu- 
cated people who can talk of Shakespeare, can paint water- 
colors, and play the musical glasses,—it is because of this 
that republics go on their way prosperous and contented. 


BETHINK thee of something thou oughtest to do, and 
go and do it, if it be but the sweeping of a room, or the 
preparation of a meal, or a visit to a friend.— George 
Macdonald. 
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THE TREATY. 
Tue Arbitration Treaty may or may not be ratified ; this 
is the present report. We shall greatly regret its failure, 
and shall be seriously disappointed, for, as was said two 
months ago, we thought its ratification practically certain, 
after the new Senate should meet. 

In regard to the Senate, a fact ought to be kept in 
mind which seems to be much disregarded. It is not 
questioned that a majority of the Senators approve the 
Treaty. ‘Those who oppose it are the minority. The 
question has been and is whether the opposition could 
secure more than one-third of the whole number. It re- 
quires not merely a majority but two-thirds to ratify. 
We confess that wholesale and sweeping condemnation of 
‘« the Senate ’’ on this question, when about two-thirds of 
its members approve the Treaty, appears not fair or 
reasonable. 

Many of the English newspapers, following ill-informed 
leaders, assert that the amendments made by the Senate 
destroy the Treaty’s value. This is, we think, an unsound 
judgment. ‘The Treaty, if ratified or amended, will be of 
real service to the cause of Peace. The amendments 
made we find thus summarized in a contemporary journal : 

1. Any agreement for arbitration must first be signed by the Presi- 


dent and submitted to the Senate for its concurrence by a two-thirds 
vote. 


2. The term “ jurists of repute ’’ is substituted for Judges of the 
Supreme Court as arbitrators. 

3. The King of Sweden is not to name the umpire in any case. 

4. Any difference affecting the honor or domestic or foreign policy 
of either country shall not be submitted to arbitration except by special 
agreement. 

5. No question relating to the continuance in force of any treaty 
previously made shall be submitted to arbitration. (This is intended to 
apply to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. ) 

6, There are to be no perpetual tribunals. 
be appointed for each case. 

7. Arbitrators on the part of the United States are to be named by 
the President and approved by the Senate. 

8. All claimsagainst the Southern States arising out of the Rebellion 
or the Reconstruction are to be excluded. 


g. Article VIII., covering claims against States or Territories, is 
eliminated. 


A special tribunal is to 


Most of these amendments are matters of detail. 
They do not affect the principle involved, nor weaken the 
usefulness of the Treaty. All of them, in fact, fall into 
the class of the non-important, so far as the general 
advancement of the Peace movement is concerned, except 
perhaps the First, Fourth, and Fifth, and these amend- 
ments, in the judgment of a large majority of the Senators, 
it was proper to make. The first, in fact, was adopted by 
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could hardly have had an extended consideration. 
The substance of the Treaty is the agreement that 

Arbitration is not only a proper but the appropriate 

method of settling a disputed question, and that the 


United States and England propose to each other, in good 
faith, that this shall be a general rule of action between 
them. That they make exceptions to the general rule 
does not destroy it; there is truth in the saying that 
exceptions only prove there #s a rule. 


THE Friends in England have arranged for a Summer School ‘‘ for 
Religious Study and the Help of First-day School Teachers and 
Others in the Society of Friends,’’ to be held at Scarborough, on the 
east coast, fortwo weeksin the Eighth month. It will begin on Fourth- 
day the 18th. ‘‘ It is intended that the mornings should be occupied 
with lectures and classes, preceded by a united ‘ Family Reading.’ 
The afternoons will be kept free for exercise and excursions. In the 
evenings, addresses on special subjects will be given by some wel 
known Friend or leader of Christian thought.’’ 

Dr. J. Rendel Harris has consented to take a principal share in 
the New Testament subjects, and to help in the sectional classes ; Dr 
Thomas Hodgkin will give a short course on the development of Sa 
cerdotalism ; and John Stephenson Rowntree will give lectures on the 
Place of the Society of Friends. 

The subjects proposed to be considered are in three main groups: 
(I.) Old Testament Subjects, (a) The principles of Biblical criticism 
and interpretation; (b) History of Old Testament Revelation; (c) 
The Bible and the Monuments. (II.) Mew Testament Subjects, (a) 
How we got our New Testament; (b) The literary environment of 
the life of Christ; (c) The sub-apostolic age. (III.) L-xegests and 
Church History, (a) Studies in some selected portion of the New 
Testament; (b) Development of Sacerdotalism; (c) Place of the 
Society of Friends in the past and present religious life in England. 
Among the evening subjects it is proposed to include: The best meth 
ods of conveying religious truth. The teacher's outfit. The Bible and 
home teaching. How to follow up the work of the Summer School. 

A committee to take charge has been formed, which includes many 
prominent Friends, and William Charles Braithwaite and John Wil- 
liam Rowntree are joint secretaries of an executive committee in charge 
of the arrangements. 


DEATHS. 
ATKIN.—On the 15th of Third month, 1897, Martha, wife of 


Joseph Atkin, and daughter of John and Mary Cutler, (both deceased), 
in her 39th year ; a member of Lobo Monthly Meeting, Canada. 


BLAKEY.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Dr. J. W. 
Thatcher, West Philadelphia, Fourth month 5, 1897, Letitia, widow 
of Paxson Blakey, in her 82d year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street). 

CONROW.—In Germantown, Fourth month 7, 1897, Howard F., 
youngest son of Sarah B. and the late Jos. B. Conrow, aged 37 years, 
5 months; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia (Race Street). 

HAWLEY.—Third month 31, 1897, at her home in Northumber- 
land, Pa., Rachel L. Hawley, in her 63d year. 

SHOEMAKER.—At Norristown, Pa., Fourth month 6, 1897, 
Isaac L. Shoemaker, in his 83d year ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 

He was a well-known citizen, formerly a resident of Horsham town- 
ship, and had lived in Norristown for about thirty years. For some 
years he had been president of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Montgomery county. He had been in failing health for several months, 
and since the beginning of Second month had been confined to his 
house. He appeared to be suffering more from general debility attend- 
ant upon old age than from any particular disorder, and his decline 
was gradual. * 

WHETSTONE.—At the residence of her son, Jos. K. R. Whet- 
stone, West Philadelphia, Fourth month 6, 1897, Abigail R., widow 
of Philip J. Whetstone, aged 65 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Spruce Street. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SOUTHERN VISIT. 


DurING the era of the now historic anti-slavery conflict, 


to which my young manhood was largely devoted, with | 


the then fierce opposition to Northern abolitionists preva- | to our minds the centre and the crown of California 
lent throughout the Southern States, nothing would have | 


seemed more improbable than that at a later period, I 


cordially and earnestly invited to visit and speak ina 


| 
| 


Southern city, and that the invitation would come from | 


those who were formerly slaveholders or their descendants. 
This has recently been my unique experience. ‘The fact 
becoming known in Knoxville, Tenn., that a few weeks 
ago I had, by invitation, given an address, as President 
of the American Purity Alliance, to the students of the 
Medical Department of the Johns Hopkins University, at 
Baltimore, it subsequently brought to me a very hearty in- 
vitation to visit Knoxville and to address the students of 
the Tennessee State University. Though involving a 
somewhat longer journey than I quite inclined to make, 
it seemed on the whole best to accept the invitation so 
cordially given. I was most kindly and hospitably wel- 
comed and entertained in the home of one whose father, 
not now living, was formerly a slaveholder, a prominent 
citizen of Tennessee, a leader in the Rebellion, and for 
a time a foreign representative of the Confederacy in 
Europe. The daughter, who represents in the best sense, 
the ‘‘ new woman ”’ in the South, rejoices in the abolition 
of slavery, and is herself working effectively to promote 
improved industrial, educational, and social conditions. 

Besides my address to the students, at which the Dean 
of the University presided, and at the close warmly com- 
mended what I had said on the subject of Purity, I also 
gave, under the auspices of the ‘*‘ Woman’s Industrial and 
Educational Union’’ of Knoxville, two additional ad- 
dresses upon the same subject, one to young men in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the 
other to a meeting of men and women in the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, both very kindly received. 

I also had the unexpected pleasure of meeting inform- 
ally a parlor gathering of intelligent, cultivated women, 
who are associated for the study of sociological and meta- 
physical subjects. In response to their kind invitation, 
and to sundry inquiries as to my thought concerning 
topics of spiritual import, I was enabled to interpret to 
them somewhat of the teaching of Friends as to the Inner 
Light, etc. It may interest some of our ‘‘ concerned 
Friends’’ who have much at heart the welfare of our one 
College, that one of this group of women told me subse- 
quently that she thought she should incline later to send 
her two daughters, very promising young girls, to 
Swarthmore. I hope she may. 

The announcement of my speaking in Knoxville, 
Tenn., has also since brought to me an inquiry asking 
would I visit and speak in Raleigh, N. C., my corres- 
pondent saying: ‘‘ You are sadly needed in our midst.’’ 

As I have journeyed south of Washington, through 
Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, I have been 
very often reminded of the very important mission, repre- 
sented by Martha Schofield, Abby D. Munro, and other 
kindred teachers, and by Anna M. Jackson and our Phil- 
anthropic Committees, in behalf of the very needy South- 
ern colored people. It is indeed a grievous legacy which 
Slavery has left to many of them. Although there is pro- 
gress to be noted it is slow, and the need of more help, 
especially in the way of industrial training, and of a 
higher social standard, is very great. 

AARON M. PowELt. 
New York, Fourth month 72. 
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TRAVEL LETTERS FROM I. H. CLOTHIER.—V. 


PASADENA, LOS ANGELES, SANTA BARBARA. 


Tuis trio of mid-Southern California towns now represent 


winter life. They undoubtedly stand for a climatic re- 


; | gion, perhaps not to be surpassed the world over,—even 
would be, without any seeking on my own part, most 


in the noted Riviera,—for bright skies and deliciousness 
of temperature at a time when Europe north of the Alps, 
and America north of Latitude 35° and east of the 
Sierras, are pervaded with an atmosphere of chill, to say 
the least. 

I have already written of Pasadena, the charming in- 
land town where hundreds of Eastern people have found 
their Mecca of health and beauty, and have built winter 
homes among orange groves, and where the roses bloom 
every month in the year, and in sight of landscapes wild 


| in the distant outlines, yet smilingly beautiful beyond de- 


scription in the inner settings. Los Angeles, a dozen 
miles away, to which we made only short visits, is after 
San Francisco the largest city of California. It is the 
railroad centre of the southern portion of the State at 
least, and an important business centre, and delightful ex- 
cursions may be made in all directions through the charm- 
ing country around, while some of the finest residences 
in the State lie in its suburbs. 

We left Pasadena on the morning of the 22d, paused 
at Los Angeles only to change cars, and then proceeded 
to Santa Barbara 125 miles northward, but passing on a 
downward grade from the elevation of Pasadena nearly 
one thousand feet to the sea-coast level, where Santa Bar- 
bara lies between the mountains which envelop her on 
three sides, and the smiling summer sea, on the coast of 
which she lies, and from which she partly derives her 
temperature and the exquisite quality of her climate, 
certainly unsurpassed if not unequalled. We arrived soon 
after noon, and were speedily ensconced in comfortable 
quarters at the only large hotel, the ‘‘Arlington.”’ 

I had looked forward to meeting there my friend and 





neighbor, Dr. Edward H. Williams, of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, who I knew was stopping there, as he 
has done almost if not quite every winter for seventeen 
years, selecting it as his winter home, both for climatic 
reasons and because of its, to him, unrivalled beauty. 
His thorough acquaintance with the region, his broad 
and hospitable nature, his genial companionship, and his 
big soul make him here especially, as indeed he is every- 
where, a prince of hosts and of comrades. I was startled 
then, on inquiring for him, soon after arrival, to be told 
that he was ill—had been in fact very dangerously ill and 
was only just now pronounced out of danger. His 
daughter and her husband were on their way, but had 
not then arrived. At his request, I went twice to his 
bedside, and he told me how much he regretted lying 
there, when he would so thoroughly have enjoyed taking 
us under his wing in Santa Barbara. I rejoiced that he 
had been spared to his family and to his host of friends, 
but I could not repress a selfish regret for our own de- 
privation. 

Our time allowed us to spend but four days at Santa 
Barbara. They were all busy days, and yet days of re- 
pose, mostly spent out of doors in the magnificent atmos- 
phere and sunshine which Italy nowhere can surpass, and 
in gazing upon scenery which must be a delightful mem- 
ory always. The air seemed warm yet bracing, and the 
temperature, whether in sun or shade, all that could be 
desired. It was pleasant, sitting quietly on the broad 
porch of the hotel, in carriage driving over the varied 





| landscape, or taking active exercise in riding the bicycle 





over the smooth roads, or in riding ile. either on | 
the broad beach, the level roads of the charming town, 


or climbing the foot-hills of the mountains. I recall 
especially the excursion of a little equestrian party, of 
which I was one, through Bartlett’s Cafion, a noted ride 
on the side of a mountain, within a few miles of our hotel. 
My wife and [ had been driven over it as far as the car- 
riage road went, and I chose it for the afternoon horse- 
back ride, the only drawback being the necessity of open- 
ing and closing a number of gates, as it was private 
property. The idea occurred to me, however, to have an 
outrider, and so I engaged an Indian boy to do the de- 
sired service. He proved quite a success, appearing with 
startling suddenness at the various gates, and disap- 
pearing as suddenly, dashing up and down apparent 
precipices on horseback, and nearly always out of sight 
except when wanted. The ride over the wild mountain 
side and through the cafion with its constantly changing 
and strikingly beautiful scenery, the steep and narrow 
roads fringed with a wealth of blossoming shrubs and of | 
wild flowers, especially the wild lilac, the mountain 
chaparral with its fragrant berries, the sweet smelling 
sage, etc., etc., the ending of the carriage road, and the 
climbing down to and along a mountain stream till even 
the trail ceased, and we retraced our steps to drink in | 
again the beauty as the late afternoon shadows fell,— 
all added new charms to the scene. 

Closely following our too short stay at Santa Bar- 
bara came an incident of travel, quite unexpected and of 
a character widely different from any thus far experi- 
enced, and which, though interesting to look upon, | 
sincerely trust may not be soon repeated in our experi- 
ence. Our next objective point, as we moved northward 
up the coast towards San Francisco, was Monterey, per- 
haps 250 miles distant. The coast line of the Southern 
Pacific Railway is incomplete for a distance of nearly 100 
miles between Santa Barbara and Surf, the present south- 
ern terminus of the northern section. This gap in the 
railway connection makes travel along the coast, between 
Santa Barbara and Monterey somewhat inconvenient. 
One must choose between 
about six hundred miles inland and around to San Fran- 
cisco, and southward again, ora stage ride around the 
mountain to the railroad terminus, which is the most 
pleasant way. I had chosen the latter and had secured 
the two seats beside the driver on the six-horse coach 
for my wife and myself. There was, however, another 
way,—to take the steamer leaving Santa Barbara at night, 
and proceeding to Port Harford, a few miles from San 
Luis Obispo, on the railroad. Our friends, Thomas L. 
Leedom and wife had chosen the latter, and my wife, 
who dreaded ——— the fatigue of the stage journey, 
was told by them that they had been assured the steamer 

ride for the one night would be pleasant, and that in the 
calm weather the ocean would probably be as smooth as 
a mill-pond. Though disliking to miss the stage ride, I 

yielded to the change, and we went aboard the steamer 
about 9 p. m., on the 25th ultimo. All promised well 
when we clea But alas for human expectations! In 
the night a great uproar arose, ‘‘ the sound of many 
waters.’’ A wind storm it appears had been prevailing 
northward, and the manner in which the staunch ship 
and its passengers were shaken up from midnight until 
we landed, late, next morning, cannot be 
understood by those who did not share the experience. I 


two hours 


have felt the Atlantic often at rough times. I have seen 
the English Channel at about its worst, but this was 
apparently a combination of the two with the worst of 


both. The 


time,—an impossil 


ship seemed to pitch and roll at the same 
le performance,—then almost 


to roll | 
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| such conditions. 


taking the railroad ride of | 











over and wilinie onan: to an attempt to turn somer- 


| saults, making a combination of motions quite indescrib. 


able. It was a night of misery, intensified of course by 
our innocent unexpectedness and unpreparedness for any 
In crossing the ocean or the English 
channel, one is prepared in advance and somewhat fore- 
armed, but here we were suddenly translated from an 
ideally quiet Santa Barbara afternoon to the horrors of 
the worst of sea voyages, without premonition or shadow 
of warning. The passengers were generally sea sick 
and passed a sleepless night of misery. The horrible 
motion continued until we slowly passed inside a break- 
water a few minutes before landing. 

The morning was beautifully clear and the scenery at 
Port Harford charming to look upon, but the little com- 
pany which came upon the dock that morning and took 
the train therefrom, was a solemn and bedraggled-looking 
company, indeed. One young, hearty-looking woman, 
whose husband had great difficulty in getting her aboard 
the train, threw herself horizontally across the seat with 
her head out of the car window, and refused to speak. 
She told us, some hours after at the hotel, that for hours 
she had not the slightest choice as to whether the ship 
should sink or not. My wife told me that in the night 
she solemnly resolved that if she ever landed she would 
never go aboard an ocean steamer again. 

We rode in almost solemn quiet about nine miles on 
the train, the smiling green scenery about us seeming to 
contradict the visions of the night, which, howev er, 
would not ‘‘down.’’ At the Hotel ‘‘ Ramona,’’ at San 
Luis Obispo, we spent twenty-four hours repairing dam- 
ages, and then took the train for Del Monte. Now that 
the hideous night is past, many humorous remarks are 
made thereon, and Thomas Leedom’s ‘‘ mill-pond”’ is 
likely to be a by-word with us for some time to come. 

The Hotel Del Monte is just outside of the little town 
of Monterey, or in another sense Monterey is just outside 
Del Monte, as the hotel, built and run by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, overshadows everything for 
miles around, and the entire vicinity seems to be tribu- 
tary toit. It is a magnificent house, perhaps not accom- 
modating quite so many guests as the hotel at Coronado 
Beach, but covering more ground, and surpassing it in 
every other way. The house is a marvel of cleanliness, 
and its general appointments are very fine. It stands in 
the midst of a park of about 125 acres, on which a fortune 


has been expended in roads and paths, in a wealth of 


semi-tropical planting, and in the care and improvement 
of the most highly-finished park I have seen either in 
Europe or America. 

The time of visitors to Del Monte, out of doors, is 
wholly spent either in the wonderfully-beautiful grounds 
of the hotel, or in taking the one great drive known as 
the ‘‘eighteen-mile drive,’ and which is claimed by 
those interested to be ‘‘ the finest drive in the world.’’ 
It certainly is a drive of rare and varied beauty, passing 
first through the little town of Monterey, then for miles 
through dense pine forests, then along the sea for several 
miles with some choice points of outlook, returning by a 
different road, presenting new beauties all the time. My 
wife and I took this celebrated drive twice, and I rode 
over it twice on horseback in our five days’ stay. 

We have now worked northward from our first stop- 
ping-place, San Diego, about five hundred miles, and are 
within 125 miles of San Francisco. We have left the 
orange groves behind ; in fact they scarcely thrive any- 
where in California near the sea-coast. 

Monterey, however, while visited all the year is more 
of a summer than a winter resort, while of the more 
southerly places the reverse isthe case. We left Monterey 
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in the early morning of Fourth month 1, and proceeded | 


by train to Santa Cruz, about 45 milesdistant. Here we 
took a carriage drive of a couple of hours among charm- 
ing scenery to ‘‘ Big Tree Grove,’’ a collection of mon- 
sters of the red-wood species, some of them almost rival- 
ling the great trees at Mariposa, near the Yosemite. 
The largest measure in circumference near the base about 
sixty feet, and are about three hundred feet high. I 
have not observed that the trees of California generally 
are unusually large, and it would seem to be a freak of 
nature that they should grow to such proportions in two 
or three quite. circumscribed localities only,—perhaps 
owing to some peculiar combination of climate and soil. 
Some of these huge growths are said by scientists to be 
several thousands of years old. 

After a couple of hours’ stop, we took the train at Big 
Tree Station, and in less than two hours were at San 
José, a well-known and thrifty California town, whence 
the ascent is made to Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory. 
We had but the one day to spare for the purpose (Fourth 
month 2d), and as there have been an unusual number of 
rainy and cloudy days of late, we hardly knew what to 
anticipate. It was important, too, that we reach San 
Francisco that same evening, as even then we had but two 
full days here, as we leave early on the morning of the 
5th, homeward bound. The distance is about twenty- 
seven miles each way, up and down the mountain, and 
the stages would not bring us back in time for the last 
train. I therefore arranged for a carriage and three 
relays of horses, and we started at 7.15 a. m., just 15 
minutes before the stages. We reached the summit in 
four hours, spent all the time we desired in viewing the 
observatory and the highly-interesting results of the 
astronomical observations, as well as the apparently 
wide-spread scenery beneath us, which, vast as it seems, 
is comparatively but a little patch of our planet, as that 
in turn is but a speck in the universe, as revealed by 
these great telescopes. 

We had arrived two hours in advance of the stages, 
and as we retraced our steps and drove rapidly down- 
ward, we met them and several carriages, containing a 
party of thirty, laboriously making the ascent. The 
excursion was a complete success. The day was one of 
the finest of the season ; the views were magnificent. In 
one direction San Francisco bay could be seen for a dis- 
tance of perhaps fifty miles ; in another the Sierra Nevada 
mountains a greater distance, with their snow-capped 
peaks, and San José spread out in the valley, perhaps fif- 
teen miles away as the bird flies. The views are said to 
be among the most interesting to be had in California. 
The renowned Lick Astronomical Observatory is too well- 
known and too extensive a subject to dwell upon ina 
letter like this. 

We reached San José in time for our train, and at 7 
p. m., were at this hocel, rejoining our party, from whom 
we have been separated since visiting Coronado Beach. 
On the way we had a glimpse of the Leland Stanford 
University buildings near Menlo Park. From our point 
of view the renowned institution with its twenty million 
dollars’ endowment looked no more imposing than 
Swarthmore. 

This is my first glimpse of the great city of the Pacific 
Coast, which has in the past almost seemed to me to be 
California itself. But since my visit here it has taken its 


proper place in my mind as the stirring metropolis only 
of a land of great resources, wonderful beauty, and 
matchless climate,—the Italy of the Western world. 


oe & 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Fourth month 3 
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Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I FEEL called to express my appreciation of the pres- 
ent management of the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, and my hope that it may continue to diffuse 
free spiritual knowledge, gathered from many sources, all 
tending to confirm the truth that the sympathy and lov- 
ing kindness of our Father is everywhere. I am glad to 
learn that the young people feel called to express their 
spiritual inspiration, and thus fulfill that which is written 
(Jeremiah 31: 33, 34): ‘‘I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be 
their God, and they shall be my people. They shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord.’’ 

I believe, judging by my memory of the past, and 
my spiritual experience while passing through the trials 
and tribulations of life, that Friends’ doctrine of silent 
communion, and free gospel ministry is the one and only 
safe profession and method of worship. I long to meet 
with congenial friends in silent worship, as previously, 
while I was in Pennsylvania, but must console my earthly 
longings with the hope of spiritual communion in the 
future. The hope may be cherished that all of humanity 
will realize that the hour now is, ‘‘ When the true wor- 
shipers shall worship the Father in Spirit and in Truth,”’ 
and recognize his love in each one of us, whether we 
worship in a house or a cave, under a glowing sun, or 


| while employed in our daily duties, and then feel that 


sympathy and love for all mankind which our Blessed 
Teacher commanded. 

The abuse of the Armenians under Turkish rule, and 
the action of the European powers in relation thereto, is 
lamentable. Combined peaceful diplomacy would have 
stopped the persecution. But those who trust alone in 
human strength, and ships of war, and covet their neigh- 
bors’ land, must wait for an opening, and keep all sym- 
pathy in abeyance. 

The Golden Rule seems not conspicuous in Europe. 
But, alas, where is it conspicuous? Poverty, ignorance, 
and stupidity are everywhere among humanity. Man is 
king of earthly things, but some men are kings of men 
by nature. Self-improvement is the road for each one to 
overcome inequality in the mental as well as the moral 
field. Living is a process of an eternal fact ; enjoyment 
or happiness is living to wise ends. We must have faith 
in the tendencies of Nature, love for life and our fellow 
men, and hope for progress. 

GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
Mayten, Siskiyou Co., Cal. 


AID FOR THE COLORED SCHOOLS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE articles in last week’s issue soliciting aid for the col- 
ored schools brought to mind the periodically recurring 
thought—how pleasant it would be if Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting could see its way clear to set aside from its treas- 
ury, annually, a certain sum to be devoted to the main- 
tenance of these schools. How much more dignified and 
true to the spirit of our Society than this frequent repe- 
tition of their needs,—necessarily frequent so long as 
there is no regular action taken in the matter. 

We are a charitable people, and always have been 
foremost in reform and good works, though it has gener- 
ally been in the quiet, unostentatious manner which we 
believe to be the best way. Of late years we have, by the 
appointment of philanthropic committees, holding of 
public conferences, etc., acknowledged that we consider 
this branch of activity an important part of our religious 
life. We have heard of the labors of our English Friends 
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in missionary lines and admired their self-sacrificing zeal 


—some have wished we might emulate them. Here at 
our hand, if not in our midst, we have a ready-made 
philanthropy, a true missionary field, lying open before 
us and begging for help! The active laborers are there, 
willing and anxious to carry on this noble work, if only 
they can be supplied with necessary means. Shall we not 
hold up their hands ? 

No one can travel through the South or mingle much 
with the colored people of our northern States without 
realizing that this race sadly needs uplifting, morally as 
well as intellectually. Nothing can do this for them so 
effectually as properly conductéd schools. Individuals 
have given of their substance generously, and the Yearly 
Meeting has occasionally contributed considerable sums ; 
otherwise the schools must have been closed, and this un- 
certain aid may continue, but many of us would be very 
glad to see them taken regularly under the care of the 
Meeting, and made its beneficiaries. 

FRANCES L. SHARPLESS. 
West Chester, Pa., Fourth month 11. 


FROM THE GORGODIAN HOUSEHOLD. 

The following pathetic letter from Peter M. Gorgodian, of Mar- 
sovan, in Armenia, addressed to our friend Spencer Roberts, will be 
read with interest. It was sent to Spencer, and at his request has 
been translated, out of the Armenian in which it was written, by Aaron 
M. Gorgodian, of Allentown, Pa. 

Marsovan, Turkey in Asia, ) 
February 16,1897. j 


SPENCER Rogperts: My Dear Brother.—The Christian | 


religion is the religion of unity, it first unites the hearts 
of Christians with Jesus, then with their fellow-creatures, 
so that through Jesus, Asia and America, the widely 
separated countries, become near to each other. While 
Jesus was on this earth, he had two purposes. The first 
was to teach the will of God to man, and the other was 
to sympathize with the bodily weakness of men, I mean, 
Jesus taught us to feed the poor, to clothe the naked, 
and to visit the widows and orphans. The believers, with 
such activity, as Jesus said, will do greater works than he 
did (John 24: 12). As we read the church history of 
Eastern Christians we will see that thousands have given 
up their lives and properties for Jesus’s sake. Likewise 
we Armenian Christians, who are scattered all over Asia, 
and are the old leaven of Christ, die to-day, not for other 
thing, but for the spotless religion of Jesus. His love to 
God and to man is the glorious prerogative of Armenia, 
and will be as long as the nation keeps her existence. 
Now poor Armenia, on account of massacres, represents 
a melancholy picture to the friend of humanity. She sits 
solitary and disconsolate surrounded by the semi-barbar- 
ous races, but still she is not in despair. We are much 
endebted to Christian America and England who have 
been the greatest comforts with their liberal offerings. 

Above all, our whole Gorgodian household expresses 
thanks first to thee in particular, then to all those who 
endeavored to save us from the present misery. We re- 
ceived of Aaron, our young brother, 7 Turkish liras and 
35 piartres, and we hope we will safely get the last money 
thou has sent to him. Now I cannot describe the very 
joy which our young children have shown after getting 
their bodily necessaries. 

May God bless thee and Friends in many ways and 
manners, in spiritual wisdom and in earthly understanding. 

In behalf of the Gorgodian Household. 
PETER M. GorGODIAN. 


Ir religion has done nothing for your temper, it has 
done nothing for your soul.— C/ayfon. 
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DR. ABBOTT’S CLOSING LECTURE. 
Tue fifth and last lecture in the course by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott was given on the evening of the 7th inst., at 
Horticultural Hall, this city. 
In opening, Dr. Abbott answered, first, some written 
questions that had been sent or handed to him. He 
announced also that he would make a change from the 


| subject announced, which was ‘‘ Spiritual Uses of the 


Bible.’’ He explained that as all the series had had this 
subject running through them, he had deemed it best to 
depart somewhat from his prearranged program, in 
order to speak on atopic which he was very anxious to 
include in the series. He would speak, therefore, on 
‘¢ The Bible and the Christ.’’ 

He recalled what he had said in a previous lecture— 
that the Hebrew religion alone among the religions of the 
earth was progressive. All the rest looked back to a 
golden age in the past. This had its golden age in the 
future, and persistently looked forward to it. 

At the very beginning of the Old Testament, the book 
of Genesis, that gathering of old traditions, contains the 
seed and germ of progress. Its prophecy that the seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head, is a grand out- 
look to the future. So, all the old patriarchal and his- 
toric characters, Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, and the 
rest, were inspired with the hope and encouraged by 
prophecy, while Israel itself became a messenger of prom- 
ise to the nations. It was constantly looking forward— 


or, when it did venture to look back and sigh for the 


fleshpots of Egypt, the act was counted to it for a crime. 
All these signs and prophecies, sometimes clear, some- 


time absurd, sometimes mere hints, pointed to Christ and 


were fulfilled in him. 

All great ideas are concentrated or incarnated in 
individuals. The idea of the Reformation was incarnated 
in Luther; that of Puritanism, in Cromwell; that of 
liberty, in Washington ; that of the abolition of slavery, 
in Abraham Lincoln. Thus, every great movement is 
focussed in one great man. 

The grand ideas for which Judaism stands are four : 
Who is God? What is man? What are the relations of 
God and man? How can those relations, in their ideal 
perfection, be brought about? The answers are to be 
found nowhere so distinct as in that Hebrew literature, 
which we know as the Bible. God is a spiritual person. 
Man is made in his image. Their relations are those of 
father and child. God came down among men that he 
might raise man up to himself. All these ideas are con- 
centrated and incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth. From 
him we get all our conceptions of God. 

He is also the ideal of humanity. Men have been 
ideals for particular ages, or nations, or callings ; but Jesus 
Christ is the comprehensive ideal for all classes and con- 
ditions of men. He is the perfect examplar of the rela- 
tions of father and son, and there is a grand significance 
in his declaration that the intimate relations between 
himself and the Father may be shared by all men, if they 
will. He is also the door through which men may enter 
the life he lived, through which God enters into human 
souls, through which human souls enter into God. 

The Bible contains a revelation—not of science, but 
of God. It reveals that God is love, and that Jesus Christ 
is the perfect expression of that love and the perfect type 
of the relationship between God and man. 

Most of the questions sent him related to metaphysical 
One was about angels. He said 


| he believed in angels and angelic ministry, but of their 





nature and mission he was ignorant. 
the things we shall learn hereafter. 
In reply to another question he recapitulated his 


That was one of 
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theory of miracles, that they are signs in attestation of 
something of importance, usually supernatural ; thus those 
of the New Testament, in which he believed, were attes- 
tations of the divine message of Jesus Christ. 

Asked as to the origin of evil, he said it had its origin 
in a will which desires to set itself apart from God. Sin 
was not necessarily a condition of spiritual development, 
but its possibility was, since if man could not sin he 
could not be virtuous. 


DRILL IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I HAVE been asked to forward you the following paper presented to 
the Committee on Primary, Secondary, and Grammar Schools of the 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., as a protest against 
the introduction of Military Drill in these schools. It was prepared on 
behalf of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. A few sentences are the 
same as were given before the Committee on High Schools last sum- 
mer, but the most part was prepared for the present occasion. 

S. M. G. 

President and Members of the Board of Education: As 
members of a Religious Body holding scruples against war, 
military training, and everything aiding or abetting it, 
also as tax-payers under the law, we object to the intro- 
duction of military drill into our public schools. This 
would be a momentous innovation, creating a bureau of 
military education in conjunction with the War Depart- 
ment and ‘‘making our schools an adjunct of the 
barracks.”’ 

This would be especially inappropriate in this closing 
year of the Nineteenth Century, when National Arbitra- 
tion is claiming the serious thought of the English-speak- 
ing nations, and when the United States has so recently 
taken the lead in the settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion. And what community on the face of the earth 
could be selected whose history is so diametrically op- 
posed to all militarism as this ‘‘ Holy Experiment ’’ of 
Penn, and this City of Brotherly Love? One is almost 
‘* speechless with surprise’’ at the incongruity of the 
proposition. 

All that is claimed for it is that it gives a manly bear- 
ing and a firm step and inculcates obedience. The latter 
should be gained by the codperation of the w#// of the 
pupil,—by will-athletics, so to speak. Diés-obedience is 
the result of willfulness. The former can be better at- 
tained by an hour in the gymnasium under the proper 
guidance. 

The one redeeming feature in this discussion is the 
acknowledgment that something needs to be done for the 
posture, self-control, and eye-sight of the children, and 
also the ventilating of the rooms. These can all be im- 
proved by the proper physical exercises, and by adapting 
the hours of study to the tender years of the child. A 
prominent school superintendent has said that ‘‘ the ob- 
ject of education is to teach the children how to /ive,’’ 
and we are slowly growing up toward that idea. Another 
observer has said : ‘‘ We are turning out millions of youths 
annually to take part in the nobler struggles of science, 
art, literature, and the industries, but of what use to these 
millions is efficiency in handling arms, marching in step, 
of what benefit the jargon of the tactics?’’ Military 
Drill gives a fictitious value to united action, for under it 
men can be entrusted to do what they would recoil from 
singly. 

Many schools which have given it a trial have aban- 
doned it. Rev. John Coleman, of the Catholic College, 
Washington, told me they had taken it out of their 
boarding-schools as being of no advantage to the boys 
and not a good system of physical training. 

We have the best medical authority for the statement 
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that military drill is stiff, formal, mechanical, and auto- 
matic and does not tend to a uniformly normal muscular 
development. Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of the Harvard 
Gymnasium, says: ‘‘ Military instruction does not make 
a respectable beginning towards the complete and sym- 
metrical development of the entire body. It overlooks 
the equal need for the physical instruction of both boys 
and girls.’’ Lieutenant Thomas F. Edmands, of Boston, 
says: ‘*School drill injures the militia service, and I 
never saw a school successfully drilled. The effect is to 
make boys round shouldered and narrow chested.’’ 

One of the most accomplished scholars of our city, 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL. D., on a 
former occasion wrote: ‘‘ Could I be heard before the 
Board of Education, I would solemnly protest against the 
military drill in our schools as being short sighted in 
outlook, vicious in principle, foolish in method, extrava- 
gant in expense, needless in policy, insidious in tuition, 
cruel in tendency, and un-Christian in aim and means. 
May God graciously avert the possible disaster of action 
so neeeless, foolish, and ignoble.’’ 

We want erect, manly boys. How shall we get 
them? We want peace-loving, law-abiding, self-governed 
citizens? How shall we create them? War is onlya 
last resource, and not to be thought of as possible in this 
country, but the sfrrit of war is insidious and persuasive, 
and breeds its own kind. Andrew D. White, one of our 
foremost citizens, a political economist and statesman, 
has shown in his recent address, ‘‘ Evolution vs. Revolu- 
tion in Politics,’? how we have been educated in the spirit 
of war since the American Revolution, and how the glori- 
fying of war and warriors led us on to a preparation for 
the Civil War; whereas, if all people had abhorred it, 
we could have bought the slaves for twenty-five millions 
of dollars instead of being afflicted by a terrible war, ata 
cost of hundreds of thousands of lives, and thousands of 
millions of dollars. 

Do you think this *‘ far-fetched ’’ from the subject of 
Military Drill in our Schools? Do you forget that the 
boys will grow up ? 

We must take an extended view, and look at the trend 
of the whole. We must keep our ideal before us, and 
think of the future as well as the present. 

There is a Divine spark in every child that ought not 
to be hindered, but helped on to itsmission. Therefore, 
as guardians of the children, we ask you to pause before 
taking this step, which, to us, seems to tend toward mil- 
itary despotism, and lead away from the genius of our re- 
publican institutions. SusANNA M. GASKILL. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE committee in charge of the Home for Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting have decided to open the Home (at New- 
town, as already stated) on the 3d of next month. 
Boarders will be charged from $3 to $4.50 per week, 
according to room occupied, etc. In addition to regu- 
lar boarders it was decided to accommodate transient 
boarders at the rate of $1 per day or twenty-five cents 
per meal. The Home is to be in charge of David and 
Agnes S. Palmer, of Lower Makefield. The former will 
act as treasurer and the latter as matron. 


Two new railways are in contemplation in Palestine, one to connect 
Damascus with Haifa, the other to connect the same city with Aleppo 
and the Euphrates. 


NEVER keep food in the sick-room, and cover up water when it is 
necessary to keep it in the room for ever so short a time. Both absorb 
disease germs readily, and may reinfect the patient. A nurse should 
never eat in the sick-room. 
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Goducational Department. 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY, N. C. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

AN interesting visit was made to Biddle University (Presbyterian, for 
colored students), Charlotte, N. C., by a party of five Philadelphians. 
On our arrival we were taken in charge by Prof. Wm. F. Brookes, the 
Principal of the Normal and Preparatory Department, and were intro- 
duced to the President, Dr. D. J. Sanders, They have nine professors 
in the University, divided into four schools,—Theology, Arts and Sci- 
ences, Industries, and Preparatory. In the Industrial department the 
students are taught thoroughly various trades. We saw a great deal 
of the work done by them in the thirteen different buildings on the 
grounds. Prof. Brookes, of the Preparatory School, is a native of 
Philadelphia; he seemed pleased to know we were all from that city ; 
he is a warm friend of J. M. Truman, Jr. 

The location of this University is one of the finest in the State. It 
seems that the hand of Providence has been directed toward these 
people. They are very desirous of making their students worthy men 
to go out intothe world. A notice printed in one of the religious 
papers fell into the hands of a Christian woman, Mary D. Biddle, who 
sent $1,500 to commence their work by building one large house. 
Then other resources came in through the Presbyterian churches of 
the North. They are very desirous to get the pictures of Isaac T. 
Hopper and Lucretia Mott to hang in their parlor, besides William 
Lloyd Garrison and others connected with the abolition cause. We 
met several of the professors of the other departments; all were anx- 
ious to show the work of their students. After spending about two 
hours among these people we resumed our drive among the different 
industries around the city. 

Charlotte has historic interest as being the place where, in 177 
the ‘* Mecklenburg Declaration,’ preceding the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Philadelphia, is said to have been adopted. 


R. B.N. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The most important event of the past week has been the Annual 
Somerville Reunion, which next to the Commencement exercises is the 
red-letter day of the young women, both graduates and undergraduates, 
Constantly, since returning from the vacation, the young women have 
been alive with preparations for this eventful day. The morning of the 
10th dawned bright and propitious, and at 10 a. m. the business meet- 
ing was called to order. 

Under reports from committees, Prof. Susan J. Cunningham an- 
nounced thatthe Lucretia Mott Fellowship had been awarded to Sarah 
Bancroft for the year ’97-’98. After other business the meeting ad- 
journed until 1 p. m., during which recess Junch was served in Somer- 
ville Parlors, The afternoon exercises included the reading of a part of 
the thesis of the recipient of the Lucretia Mott Fellowship; the reading 
of a letter from the present holder of the Fellowship, and the presenta- 
tion of the Greek play, ‘* The Masque of Pandora.” At 3 p.m. re- 
freshments were served in the College dining hall, which was tastefully 
decorated. 

Although the attendance was not as large as usual, the day was 
considered by all to have been a most successful one. 

James V. Watson, a member of the Board of Managers, was present 
and spoke in the meeting on First-day, Fourth month 11, 

It has been arranged by a friend of the College that a course of eight 
lectures be delivered before the College on ‘‘ The History and Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament,’’ by Frank G, Sanders, Ph.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Biblical Literature in Yale University. The first lecture 
of the series was delivered on Fifth-day ,Fourth month 8. Dr. Sanders 
spoke of the Bible as the successive compilation of the choice master- 
pieces of a great literature, and stated reasons why it could be termed a 
great literature. A large majority of the students are taking advantage 
of this course. The next lecture will occur on the 22d inst., at 8 I5 a.m, 

At a meeting of the Delphic Literary Society on the 9th, a number 
of the alumni were present, and discussed plans for the future welfare 
and progress of the Society. 

At a meeting of the Scientific Society on the 8th, Professor Hoadley 
spoke of the science of telegraphy without wires. Mr. Bidell, of 
Swarthmore, spoke of the two methods used to telegraph from moving 


trains. Henrietta M. Wagner, 98, read a paper on the “ History of 
the Zodiac.” 


Dr. De Garmo lectured before the Philosophical Society of West 


Chester, Pa., Fourth month 8, on the “Social Aspects of Public 
Education,” 
[he Annual Sophomore and Freshmen Oratorical Contest for the 


President’s Prize was held in the Assembly Hall on Third-day night, 
the 13th, ’97. 


GEORGE NoTes.—An 
Third month 20, two orations being given by members of the Penn, 
and two by members of the Whittier, with a debate also with three 
speakers on each side. Three invited judges were present: Prof, J. Q 


SCHOOL inter-Society Contest was held 
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Adams, University of Pennsylvania, Annie Shoemaker, principal of 
Girls’ Department, Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, and Prof. 
Isaac T. Johnson, principal of Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 
They decided that the representatives of the Penn had won, being 
superior by 56 points ina total of 1,200. Prof. Adams, in announcing 
the decision said he had attended many similar contests and he consid- 
ered this one of the finest he had ever heard. 

On Third month 26, School closed for a ten days’ vacation. 
teachers and students returned on the 5th of Fourth month. 

Seventh-day evening, the roth, a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held, and the program consisted of two essays, a reci- 
tation, readings by two students, and a discussion on the question, 
‘* Resolved that Friends should establish Foreign Missions.” 

The committee on farm and grounds has recently procured 1,000 
small fruit trees to be placed in charge of the Biological Department, 
the object being to teach practically the grafting and care of fruit trees. 
The students who take care of these trees are privileged to take them 
home to plant on their own grounds. 

A fine engraving of Elizabeth Fry reading to the prisoners at New- 
gate has recently been presented by a member of the committee, and 
occupies an appropriate place in the parlor. 97. 


The 


THE TEACHING OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC.—The following data 
came from Houghton, Mifflin & Co , Boston, in connection with their 
educational publishing : 

A short time ago 17 questions relating to the study of Mental Arith- 
metic were sent to school superintendents in the United States in places 
having a population of 2,000 and over. Below are given a few of these 
questions with their answers. 

Do you have a regular systematic drill in mental arithmetic in your 
school? Yes, 85 per cent. ; no,,15 per cent. 

f a separate text-book is used do you favor dropping it ? 
per cent.; no, 94 per cent. 

Do you think that mental arithmetic as a part of written arithmetic 
serves the purpose just as well as a separate text? Yes, 30 per cent. ; 
no, 70 per cent. 

In answer to the question ‘* What text-book has pleased you most ? ”’ 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic received the highest vote. 

It is interesting to note that the three books which are in use in 
about 50 per cent. of the schools were all published many years ago, 
while in the remaining schools 35 of the newer books are about equally 
distributed. The result of the inquiries referred to leaves no doubt in 
the minds of educators as to the hold which mental arithmetic has on 
the public, and as to the advantage to be derived from its study, It 
would be better for the public school children of the land if more 
mental work were required in all the subjects which they study. 


Yes, 6 


BrYANT'sS ** HoMER,”’—In accordance with the expressed wish of 
a large number of teachers of Literature, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, will soon bring out a students’ Edition of Bryant’s Translation 
of Homer's Iliad at the low price of $1.00, net, (731 pages). No 


edition of Bryant's Translation has ever before been published at a less 
price than $2.50. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
SPARTA, ONTARIO.—( From Young Friends’ Review.) Sparta (Can- 
ada Young Friends’ Association met at the meeting-house, Second 
month 4, 1897. 

The president opened the meeting by reading a Psalm. 
utes of last meeting were read and approved. 
answered to roll call, many giving sentiments. 

Edgar Haight introduced the subject of appointing a committee of 
four to confer with like committees from the Royal Templars, Epworth 
Leagues, and Christian Endeavor, of Sparta, concerning the holding 
of joint temperance meetings, the Association uniting therewith. The 


president and secretary were authorized to select persons to serve on 
this committee. 


The min- 
Twenty-three members 


This concluded the business and the program was then given. 
‘“* Meetings for Discipline,’’ was read by Bessie Haight. Rebecca 
Schooley read a paper on “ The Life of Elizabeth Newport.” 

Allen Oille read a paper on the subject of an “Ideal Man.”” He 
showed that in order to be an ideal man one must be morally as well 
as physically strong. A discussion followed in which many expressed 
their pleasure in listening to the paper, and their unity with the writer's 
views. 

Florence Pound read a paper entitled the ‘* Bright Side.’”’ There 
are always two sides to everything, the dark and the bright; for was 
there ever a sorrow so deep but that some comfort could be derived 
from it, ever a cloud behind which the sun was not shining ? 

Marie Haight gave Current Topics. She spoke of the good work 
done by the Friends’ Charity Association, of Philadelphia, for the poor 
of that city, Another important item of interest to us is the good work 
done by the Temperance delegates who waited upon the council and 
succeeded in obtaining the promise that there should be but five hotel 
licenses granted in our township instead of six as at present. 

After a short silence the Association adjourned to meet here Second 
month 25. EmMA G. SCHOOLEY, Secretary. 
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SoLEBURY, PA.—The regular meeting of Solebury Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting-house, First-day, 11th inst. The 
minutes of last month having been read and approved, the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Florence K. Blackfan, presented the 
following report of appointments for Fifth month : ‘‘ Give a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Thomas Hodgkin,’’ (continued), Florence K. Blackfan. 
«“ What is a Faithful Testimony to a Free Gospel Ministry ?”? Annie 
M. Smith and Elizabeth Lloyd. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of George 
School, has been requested to be present, and will deliver an address. 

A portion of the Discipline was read by Edith Michener, and an 
interesting report on the Current Topics section, was given by Ruth A. 
Roberts. For next month, the appointments to report on the History 
and Literature sections, were Robert Haddock and Margaret L. Fell, 
respectively, which were continued. 

To report on the Discipline and Current Topics sections next 
month, Marion M. Rice and Emma E. Worstall were appointed. 

A communication was read from the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the General Conference of Associations, William W. 
Birdsall, stating that the topic for discussion at the conference of Asso- 
ciations to be held Second-day evening of Yearly Meeting week is 
“‘ The Meeting for Worship,’’ to be presented by Howard M. Jenkins. 
Each association is requested to appoint one member to give a talk 
upon the subject from three to five minutes. The name of Elizabeth 
Lloyd was offered and received unanimous approval. 

In the absence of Martha C. Ely, Mattie Reeder read extracts from 
the sermon of Dr. Gregg, subject, ‘‘ Quakers as Makers of America,’’ 
from an issue of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

The question ‘‘ Why am I a Friend ?’’ was answered by Emma L. 
Rice, and elicited much discussion. Laura E. Walton read a poem 
from Whittier, ‘‘ The Meeting,’ and Agnes S. Ely read an answer to 
the question, ‘* How Can We Widen the Circle of Our Influence ? ”’ 

Remarks upon the papers were made by Elizabeth Lloyd, Seth T. 
Walton, and Watson Kenderdine. It was decided to have the next 
meeting on the first First-day in Fifth month, instead of the second 
First-day as is usual, on account of the regular time interfering with 
those who wish to attend Yearly Meeting on that day. 

The usual silence having been observed, the association then ad- 
journed until the first First-day in Fifth month. eK 


NEWTOWN, PA.—( Report from the Enterprise.) —The association 
met at the home of Martha I. Heyd, on North Chancellor street, on 
Fourth-day evening, the 7th inst. 

After the calling to order and the observance of a few moments of 
silence, the first paper of the evening was called for. This paper was 
written by William E. Walter, read at the Philadelphia Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, and loaned tothis It contrasted the two recent books on the 
life of George Fox—the one by Thomas Hodgkin, the other called the 
‘* Salvation Army book.’’ After the reading of the paper, by Elizabeth 
G. Stapler, selections from the “ Salvation Army book ’’ were read by 
Abbie K. Rice, and selections from Thomas Hodgkin’s book by S. J. 
Reeder. 

The paper of Pauline W. Holme, “ The Press,” written for the 
Swarthmore Conference, was read by Sarah W. Brown. ‘Lhe discus- 
sion upon this paper was opened by an interesting and suggestive paper 
written by Martha C. Wilson, after which there was a general partici- 
pation in the subject and a free expression of the need of the suppres- 
sion of much that is published in most of our daily newspapers. 

Some of the exercises of the evening having been long, it was 
thought necessary to defer some other matters on the program until 
another meeting. After attention to some miscellaneous business and 
the report of the Executive Committee, the meeting adjourned to meet 
at the home of Merrick and R, Anna Reeder, No. 25 Sterling street, 
on Fifth month 5. 


WORK AMONG STREET BOYS. 


THE following is the report of the Committee in charge of the Boys’ 
Reading Room Association, West Philadelphia, stating the work done 
during the past winter : 

Under a sense of the importance of a work started six years ago by 
Friends, in providing homelike rooms, with suitable surroundings and 
entertainment for such boys as might otherwise spend their evenings 
among the evil influences of the street, the present Committee took 
upon themselves its continuation for the past winter. 

During its existence the organization has been carried on in various 
places and under various names; this year being known as the Boys’ 
Reading Room Association, located at 3714 Warren street. Such 
undertakings need two essentials to make them successful,—workers 
and money. Through the liberality of many friends a place and means 
of working were assured us. A number of offers of service for certain 
nights of the week were also promptly received, and from the sixteenth 
day of Eleventh month, 1896, to the first day of Fourth month, 1897, 
with the exception of Christmas, New Year’s, and First-day evenings, 
the house was freely opened to such boys as cared to come and conduct 
themselves in a proper manner. Our aim has been to encourage them 


in habits of order and cleanliness, furnish them with reading matter, 
provide such instruction and entertainment as would be a benefit, and 
at the same time make the rooms more attractive than the street. A 
stamp savings-fund was started with some success, the number of cards 
issued during the winter being twenty-six and the total deposit $11.50. 
Twenty-three new books, purchased by the Committee, were added to 
the library, and fifteen more, with a number of magazines, were do- 
nated. Our roll included more than one hundred names, and the re- 
port of our Superintendent shows an average attendance of about forty, 
with often as many as seventy-five present. Many discouraging occur- 
rences have taken place, but the memory of the happier, brighter ones 
leaves the lasting impression which we trust is worthy the name success. 

We wish especially to express our sincerest thanks and apprecia- 
tion to those who have aided us in any way, and we feel that those who 
have given their time and energy in personal contact with our boys 
must themselves have derived a benefit and a deeper appreciation of 
their own more extended privileges. 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 
THE fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of David and Susan S. New- 
port was suitably commemorated by a gathering of their family and 
friends at their pleasant home, ‘‘ Evergreen,”’ on the Welsh road, near 
Willow Grove, in Montgomery county, on the 8th instant. The com- 
pany gathered about 3 p.m., many having come from the city and 
other points by train to Willow Grove. 

The original marriage certificate was read by their son-in-law, 

Canby S. Tyson, of Germantown. The marriage took place, under 
the care of Abington Monthly Meeting, at Abel Satterthwaite’s, on 
the 8th of 4th month, 1847. Of the 45 signers of the certificate, only 
11 are known to be living. The marriage certificate of John Rodman 
and Margaret Gross, at New Shoreham (Block Island) in 1705 was 
also read (from a photographic copy). John Rodman was an ancestor 
of David Newport,—through David's mother. Poems by Seth T. 
Walton, Rodman Newport, and Clara Price Newport, appropriate 
to the occasion, were also read, and some of those present, includ- 
ing Mary Travilla (a niece), and William J. Buck, added appro- 
priate remarks. Susan Newport is the granddaughter of Elizabeth 
(Griscom) Claypoole, better known as Betsey Ross, who, according to 
the tradition, made the first American flag of the present form, in Phila- 
delphia, in 1776, in a house on Arch street below Third, and some 
account of her was also given. 
The following letter was intended to arrive on the anniversary, but came 
later. Itis of special interest from the fact that John William Graham 
is a descendant of the Satterthwaite family of England, kin to our 
American Friends of that name. The letter was dated at Manchester, 
England, Third month 28 : 

‘ My Dear Friend ; Thy note came to hand to-day ; and in reply I 
send thee a note which ought to reach Willow Grove on the morning 
of your ‘ Golden Wedding.’ Those who reach together such a half 
century of united life are indeed to be congratulated upon having en- 
joyed in very large measure one of those deep and solid satisfactions 
of common human life which are independent of money, or reputation, 
or even outward ‘success,’ as generally so counted. In these days we 
(over here) are apt to marry too late ever to expect to reach our golden 
weddings. I was close on 32, and I fear cannot hope to live to 82— 
in these days. Yet I wish we could recur to the earlier twenties for 
our marriages as our fore-elders did. _I am too tired to-night to write 
thee anything of value for your glad occasion, but I will copy out one 
of the poems which my wife and 1 are most fond of. It is by an 
American, W. C. Gannett, and may quite probably be well-known to 
you all, my distant cousins—sprung from that lovely, quiet old valley 
in the Lake District of England, where Hawkshead Church still over- 
hangs Wordsworth’s School; where the fir-wood and nut coppices are 
just now making the dear hillside faintly green ; and where the damp, 
mossy roadsides are the homes of tender ferns. There my cousin 
William Satterthwait still lives, and a painting by him of Satterthwait 
village hangs in our parlor upstairs. 


‘“‘T am thy friend sincerely, JoHN WM. GRAHAM.” 


THE Wisconsin Supreme Court has declared compulsory vaccina- 
tion to be unconstitutional, because it may be objected to as a matter 


of conscience, and to enforce it might therefore interfere with religious 
liberty. 


THE British Government has been asked to put a stop to the 
Mohammedan pilgrimages from India to Mecca. The pilgrims, it is 
feared, will spread the plague in Egypt and Arabia. It will not be 
easy to carry out this plan. The Moslems think they are going di- 
rectly to heaven if death overtakes them on such a pilgrimage. 


THE French Protestants complain bitterly of the behavior of the 
Jesuits in Madagascar. Protestant missions are destroyed, and Pro- 
testant converts are forced to attend Catholic services since the island 
has been annexed by France. There are 400,000 Protestant natives in 
Madagascar. Their French co-religionists are now collecting funds for 
the protection of Protestant missions. 
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LINES WRITTEN AT GREAT NEMAHA 


AGENCY, 1870. 





[He retofore unpublished ] 
NIGHT waning from the sky away 
And Eastern gates ajar, 
rhe morning spread r dawning light 
On view wing alar 
And f row’s flight, 
I} ms fly, 
And prairie lands,— 
lheir spring robes beautify 
\"normal beauty paints the scene, 
Green tinted lie the hills, 
Where grow the wild flowers modestly, 
And sweetness round distils 
‘ Where Nature works, all art is poor,”’ 
So runs the poet's line, 
And here her skill is amplified 
In temple and in shrine 
No tolling bells disturb the air, 
We lack all parchment creeds ; 
I ministries of Nature wait 
lo serve our human needs 
In soft repose and mellow light 
Stretch hill and dale away ; 
\ rolling line of beauty bright 
In colors bright and gay 
And « the landscape stretching wide, 
Wafts free the fresh’ning breeze; 
Now toying with the prairie flowers, 
Now whispering in the trees 
The Nemaha in sunlight smiles 
As down the vale it pours, 
While wavelets mark the shining path 
Of Zo-hee's plying oars 
rhe stately elms their branches wave 
Above the river’s tide, 
And dot the distant winding way 
Where swift its waters glide. 
With nature in her sweet, wild mood, 
We love to ponder well, 
And catch her voice in song and breeze 
And in the ripples swell. 
But time decrees the parting hour, 
E’en though the heart repine ; 
Still unto these fair prairie lands 
Warm thoughts will oft incline 


Great Nemaha Agency, Sixth month, 1870. 





BROWN AND BLUE. 


Ou, the brown, brown streams of March 
Are the blue, blue streams of May, 

And they lilt along with a lighter laugh 
As they carol on their way. 

They sprinkle the bowlders brown 
With golden, shining spray. 

They are artists, gilding the old gray world, 
These sunlighted streams of May. 


And the brown, brown woods of March 
Are the green, green woods of May, 
And they lift their arms with a freer swing 
And shake out their pennons gay. 
And the brown, dead world of March 

Is the living world of to-day; 
Life throbs and flushes and flashes out 
In the color and fragrance of May. 


And the heart I carried in March, 
Under sullen clouds of gray, 
Is another heart in its singing joy 
Under blue, blue skies of May. 
For sorrow has vanished like mist 
Which fresh winds blow away, 
And love is blooming with all bright things 
In the light and glory of May. 


—Harper s Bazar. 








BIRDS FOR FOOD AND ORNAMENT. 

Notes from a Lecture at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, by Prof. Witmer Stone, Curator of the Ornithological Section. 
Stenographic report furnished us by George B. Cock. 

Man derives from birds food, clothing, and ornament, 
and the advantage of the destruction they occasion to in- 
sects and mammals hurtful to crops. 

Chickens, ducks, and geese have contributed to man’s 
food supply since the earliest historic times. Chickens 
are supposed to have descended from the red jungle-fowl 
of India. In the case of the domestic duck, the wild 
mallard is the parent bird. The mallard breeds through- 
out the northern parts of both eastern and western hemi- 
spheres, and is still one of our prominent game-birds. 
The guinea-fowl was originally a native of Africa. The 
Abyssinian guinea-fowl approaches the domestic bird as 
| nearly asany. The pigeon is supposed to be descended 
from the blue-rock pigeon of Europe. Geese are derived 
from the wild goose found now on the northern coasts of 
Europe ; while the turkey has been domesticated much 
more recently than any of the others, although now its 
value as a food bird is as great as any of those mentioned. 
The turkey is a native of America. It is not fully settled 
whence the original stock of turkeys came. ‘There are 
several recognized varieties in different parts of America, 
—one in Florida, one in Mexico, one in Texas, and the 
other in the northeastern United States. The domestic 
turkey resembles more closely the turkey of Mexico than 
any of the others; and it seems probable that some of the 
early expeditions to Mexico at the time of the conquest 
brought the first specimens of turkeys to the Indians. 
Domestic turkeys have become almost world-wide in their 
distribution. 

Vast numbers of game-birds in all countries are shot 
and used for food, pheasants and partridges figuring 
largely in this country, while in England various species 
of the pheasant have been bred on game ‘‘ preserves ’’ 
and are shot as wanted. 

In some countries the small insectivorous birds, as 
sparrows, warblers, and the like, are killed in large num- 
bers for food,—especially in Italy and Heligoland, which 
countries are directly on the line of migration of the 
| birds. Immense numbers of the birds assemble, and pass 

in the line of their flight over certain given points, where 
it is very easy to catch them in nets. During single mi- 
grations vast numbers of small song-birds are exposed for 
sale in Italy and at other points along the line of migra- 
| tion. The Italians who come here cause great destruc- 

tion among the native American song-birds, killing for 
food purposes varieties which the Americans would never 
think of touching, deeming them too small. In the 
recent report of the New Jersey Game Commission, nine- 





| tenths of all arrested for killing song-birds were Italians. 


In addition to the carcases the eggs, also, of birds 
are used for food. This is especially the case with certain 
sea-birds which breed in vast numbers along the northern 
coasts of North America, where, owing to the number of 
isolated rocks on which the gulls and other birds of that 
character congregate, the eggs can be picked up with 
ease. The birds nest on the top of these rocks, close to 
each other, and the whole surface of the rocks is covered 
with the eggs, which are collected in immense numbers 
and shipped to the near-by markets. 

The Farallones Islands, in the Pacific ocean, about 35 
miles off the coast from San Francisco, have long been 
used as a nesting ground by a certain species of sea-birds 
known as muirs, which are a close relative to the auk, 
laying large eggs,—one in each nest. They are very 





good eating, so that these Farollones Islands for more 
than half a century have been visited regularly by egg- 
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hunters. Note the effect of this egg-hunting as latterly | business of getting their plumes. They provided them- 


conducted : in 1896, 91,200 eggs were sent from these 
islands to San Francisco; in 1884, 300,000 eggs; 1854, 
500,000—at which period only one small portion of the 
island was visited by the egg-hunter and then they took 
only one egg in six and now they take almost every egg 
they can find. In the absence of any prohibitory legisla- 
tion the birds are likely soon to be exterminated. In 1854 
the profit from the sale of these eggs was estimated at 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

Birds also contribute largely to clothing and orna- 
mentation, especially bed-clothing, from the down and 
feathers of our domestic fowl. It has been for ages cus- 
tomary among all barbarous tribes and races to use feath- 
ers for ornament. The Indians use them for head-dresses 
and the natives of the Pacific Islands use them for all 
sorts of gaudy decorations. In the Sandwich Islands 
they make robes of them. 

It is the modern fashion in millinery that has made 
the greatest demand for birds for purposes of ornamenta- 
tion. Fashion does not as a rule select what is really 
beautiful, and what is fit in the way of dress; but rather 
what is striking and frequently grotesque. And fashion 
must be followed; not one person in five hundred, or 
perhaps a thousand, has the courage to ignore fashion. 
This being the case, it is not surprising that when about 
1880, fashion having ordered entire birds (at least their 
wings and tail) should be used for bonnets, practically 
every lady in the country had to have this kind of decor- 
ation. There are estimated to be about 10,000,000 ladies 
of bird-wearing age in the United States ; each has sev- 
eral hats during the year; each hat has several birds ; the 
demand for the birds must have been at least about 50,- 
000,000 per year in tne United States alone. 

Of course, it is not to be supposed that ladies would 
themselves kill birds, for the purpose of obtaining their 
wings and bodies for ornament; they simply do not 
trouble themselves about where the birds come from. 

The birds now mainly used for ornamentation are the 
species of the heron tribe known as the egret, birds of 
paradise, and several small birds. Birds of paradise have 
come into fashion quite recently, and are used in vast 
numbers, the side plumes mainly being used and dyed all 
colors, green, blue, purple, or red, according to the shade 
of the hat; in nature they are almost pure white. These 
birds of paradise are found only in the Island of New 
Guinea, north of Australia, and are quite a rare bird even 
there ; so that this use of their plumes to the extent it is 
being carried on now will probably exterminate the birds 
in a very short time. 

The most celebrated millinery bird just now is the 
egret. The long plumes at the back are the ones mainly 
used for millinery purposes. Some of the birds also wear 
other plumes on the breast, with very small, delicate 
plumes on the back of the head. The snowy heron wears 
these plumes on tke head and breast. The egrets at 
present are found in Florida, and along the coast of 
California and Mexico, and along the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the coast of Asia and Australia and portions of Africa ; 
but in Florida they have been already almost entirely 
exterminated and the same fate has overtaken them in 
the western part of Mexico. Great inroads have been 
made in their numbers in all parts of the world. 

The egrets live in moist thickets of low trees, build- 
ing their nests in the upper branches, generally using a 
large contiguous area as breeding grounds. Each tree 
bears several nests and each breeding ground contains 
sometimes as many as a million pairs of birds. When 
the demand for egrets became so great almost all the 


market gunners and woodsmen of Florida turned into the | establishments in New York. 


selves with small rifles and secreted themselves in the 
swamps just at the time that the egrets had their eggs 
hatched or just about ready to hatch—when the birds are 
most closely attached to their nesting grounds; and as 
they came back and forward over their nests and feeding 
grounds, either to incubate the eggs or bring food for the 
young already hatched, the hunters concealed below shot 
them with the small rifles, making so little noise that the 
other birds were not disturbed by them; and so it was 
quite possible to shoot off immense numbers of them 
without disturbing those left alive ; and after several hours 
the hunters would sally forth and gather up those that 
were shot and in a little time they were able to extermi- 
nate one of these large rookeries. The feathers were vio- 
lently pulled off. The men made quite a handsome 
living as long as the birds were abundant, but of course, 
in a few years the birds became so scarce in a locality 
which had been well worked that it was useless to collect 
further, and the hunters passed on to other localities that 
had not been touched. 

The collection of egret plumes in this way not only 
killed off the old birds but entirely exterminated the 
young at that time in the nest and effected practically a 
total extermination of the species in the areas over which 
the hunters had traveled. 

Mr. Scott, who has traveled much in Florida, has 
published very interesting facts in regard to the numbers 
there of egrets before and after this destructive collection 
of plumes. One large rookery in 1880, when he made 
his first visit, afforded eight species of herons, with frigate- 
birds and pelicans in vast numbers. There was a cloud 
of herons flying over this rookery all day long. In 1886 
he visited exactly the same locality and saw four indi- 
vidual pelicans, three herons, and a few gulls,—absolutely 
all the birds that were left. These two visits were made 
exactly at the same time of year ; so that the results thus 
proved were simply shocking. 

At another large egret rookery in Florida, Mr. Scott 
found in 1880 a colony of two hundred rosy spoonbills 
belonging to the heron tribe,—although their bill is 
flattened out in the shape of a flat spoon. Besides these 
spoonbills there were also vast numbers of reddish egrets, 
white egrets, snowy egrets, white ibis,—all these species 
occurring by the thousands. In 1886 he saw only 50 
herons ; no spoonbills at all; and after passing several 
nights in this locality he was satisfied there were not over 
25 pairs of herons breeding in the whole rookery. 

At another point where the exterminating process was 
not completed, the gunners at evening had great piles of 
the heron bodies near them and were ripping off the 
heron plumes from the back and throwing their bodies 
out in a heap to rot. Flocks of crows and other birds 
of the scavenger kind were flying about, eating the rotting 
bodies as well as the young birds left defenceless in the 
nests by the death of their natural protectors. 

In New Jersey a warfare has been carried on against 
the terns. In 1883 the least tern occurred all along the 
New Jersey coast in vast numbers; but in that year a 
party of plume-hunters, bird-hunters, millinery agents, 
took up their residence on Brigantine Beach, where these 
birds were very numerous, and in one season they killed 
all the terns that bred in that locality. At the present 
time I do not think there is a single pair of these terns 
breeding on the coast of New Jersey from one end to the 
other: if so, it is only a straggling bird. 

About 1883 there was a great demand for the small 
song-birds for millinery purposes, and almost anything 
that could be obtained found a sale at the large millinery 

Great numbers of gunners 
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undertook to supply the New York market and gave up 
their regular shooting and fishing for this other business. 
One man alone, near Brigantine, supplied 500 birds to 
the New York dealers at 10 cents apiece during one sea- 
son ; while other men supplied equally large numbers. 

At the present time the slaughter of the smaller song- 
birds is nothing like as great ; but the use of egret plumes 
is greater to-day than it has been at any other time. 

The other birds used for ornamentation are mainly 
foreign species; and the most conspicuous ones are var- 
ious species of African starling,—the greenish and bluish 
colored bird seen in such numbers in our millinery stores. 






































THe Decay or Turkey.—lIn an article in the Worth 
American Review, Demetrius N. Botassi, the Greek Con- 
sul-General in this country, says: ‘‘ The dismemberment 
of Turkey began over too years ago. In 1783, Turkey 
lost the Crimea. In 1830 she lost Greece. Jn 1857 
Moldavia and Wallachia, the two Danubian principalities, 
were united, and finally became the present flourishing 
kingdom of Roumania under King Charles in 1881. In 
1862 the Turkish garrison evacuated Belgrade, and in 
1878 Servia became an independent kingdom. Bulgaria 
is virtually independent under Prince Ferdinand, and 
Turkey quietly acquiesced in the absorption of Eastern 
Roumelia in 1887. Kars and Batum were snatched by 
Russia in 1878. England seized Cyprus in the same 
year, and Austria was comfortably installed in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Where is the alleged integrity of the 
Turkish Empire in the face of the above historical facts ? 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, two essentially Musselman 
provinces, have nothing in common with Austria, which 
now rules over them. “ut when the question of Crete 
and Greece comes to be considered, all Christian Europe 
shakes with holy horror at the unreasonable aspirations 
of Greece in seeking to free an island inhabited by a 
homogeneous population, professing the same faith and 
situated at its very doors.”’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A FORCE of “ irregular’”’ or revolutionary armed Greeks, said to be 
about 2,000, crossed the frontier into Macedonia (Turkey), on the 7th 
inst., and the act has caused much excitement, and increased the fear 
of open war. The crossing was on the day after the anniversary of 
the declaration of Greek independence, in 1821. The anniversary fell 
on ‘‘ Tuesday,’’ which in Greece is regarded as an ‘‘ unlucky ’’ day 
to begin any enterprise of importance. The Greek force is commanded 
by ex-officers and ex-non-commissioned officers of the regular army of 
Greece, and includes the band of Italian volunteers commanded by 
Colonel Cipriani. The insurgents are all well armed, and have been 
equipped at the expense of the Zthmike Hetairia, the famous and 
powerful society, which has been the organizing force of the present 
war movement in Greece. 



















































































Tue Greek party encountered the Turks after crossing the border, 
and considerable fighting has followed. The Greek government dis- 
avows the action of the invaders; this makes them mere “ brigands.”’ 
The Greek government also dispatched stringent orders to prevent the 
regular troops at the front from joining in the movement. The insur- 
gents, a dispatch on the 12th says, are not supported by the regulars. 
Their object appears to be to cut the Turkish communications between 
Macedonia and Epirus. Greece and Turkey have each addressed to 
to the Powers statements of a pacific character in regard to the encoun- 
ters on the frontier. 






























































A DISPATCH, on the 12th, states that Germany, Russia, and Aus- 
tria have approved the arrangement for the blockade of the Pirzeus,— 
the seaport of Athens, and the waters thereabout. It is not stated that 
the other Powers, England, France, and Italy, agree. In the English 
House of Congress on the 12th, G. N. Curzon, representing the Gov- 
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ernment, said it had strained every nerve to prevent an outbreak of 
hostilities, which the Government could only regard as calamitous to 
Greece and as constituting a grave menace to the peace of Europe. 
The policy of the British Government, he said, was for peace in 
Europe and the liberation of Crete. Sir Charles Dilke, representing 
the Liberal party, sharply criticised the ‘‘concert’’ of the Powers, 
which he said was formed to deal with the Armenian question, and had 
been helpless and imbecile until the Cretan outbreak forced it into 
activity. 

Tue U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a published circular, 
states that the area under water on the Mississippi, on the 6th instant, 
was about 15,800 square miles, of which 7,900 square miles was in 
Mississippi, 4,500 square miles in Arkansas, 1,750 square miles in 
Missouri, 1,200 in Tennessee and 450 in Louisiana. The population 
of this region is estimated as being, 1890, about 379,685, of which 
one-half was in Mississippi. The ratio of colored people to white is 
as I2to7. There were about 39,500 farms in the region, or 3,000,- 
000 acres, valued with implements, etc., at about $65,000,000, Cotton 
and corn are the crops on 95 per cent. of the area. The flooded region 
includes some of the largest cotton-producing countries in the United 
States. 

ENGLAND is sending war-ships to Delegoa Bay, on the east coast 
of Africa, near the Transvaal country. A farewell banquet was given 
on the roth inst. to Sir Alfred Milner, who is going out to South Africa 
as a “ High Commissioner,” and G. J. Goschen, one of the Cabinet, 
in a speech signified that ships and men now sent were notice that 
England “ is determined to maintain its supremacy in those quarters, 
and that it will back its High Commissioner with the power of the 
British Empire.’’ A London despatch, 12th, says the “ speech has pro 
duced a great sensation, and the imminence of war between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal is the common talk of the street,’’ 


THE bill of the New York Legislature granting the charter of 
“Greater New York,’’ was disapproved by Mayor Strong, of New 
York, and under the constitution had to be resubmitted to the Legisla- 
ture. The House passed the bill the second time, on the 12th, by a 
vote of 106 to 32. The Senate also passed it on the 14th. 


THE validity of the Minnesota law requiring all passenger trains on 
State railroads to stop at county seats which are railroad stations is 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court. The Court also affirms 
the validity of action taken in the State of Washington by the State 
and county authorities in levying upon the safes, time-locks, and other 
personal property of national banks for the purpose of collecting a tax 
upon the capital stock of the banks, under the State law. 


IN a decision by the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, (not the 
Supreme Court), the Pure Food law was sustained in a case charging 
the sale of adulterated milk. The case came up from Philadelphia 
county, and the decision turns upon the fact that the milk was sold as 
‘*skimmed’’ when it was really ‘‘separator-skimmed” milk. The 
Court said that the sale of such grades of milk, and similar things, ‘‘ is 
not prohibited by the act of 1895 if they are honestly made as articles 
or ingredients of articles of food, and each and every package sold or 
offered for sale be distinctly labeled, and, further, if they are not injuri- 
ous to health.’’ 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, under the authority given him by the act of 
Congress passed just before he came into office, the ‘* Wolcott bill,” 
has made the following appointment of commissioners ‘‘ for the promo- 
tion of an international agreement for bimetallism’’ : Senator Edward 
O. Wolcott, of Colorado; Hon. Charles J. Paine, of Boston, and ex- 
Vice-President Adlai E. Stevenson. Wolcott and Stevenson are 
earnest bimetallists, and Paine nominally, though he ‘‘ is regarded as 
allied with ‘the Sound Money faction.’”’ It is stated that the Commis 
sioners will not sail for Europe before the beginning of next month. 


AT Nashville, Tenn., on the 8th instant, a fire which began in a 
hotel spread to a number of adjoining wholesale stores, which were 
destroyed. Five or six guests of the hotel were reported missing and 
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were thought to have perished in the flames, and a number of person 
were injured by jumping from the windows, and by an explosion of 
powder in one of the buildings. It became necessary to blow down 
the walls of one building with artillery to check the spread of the fire, 
The losses will aggregate over a million dollars. 


THE attention of the U. S. Senate has been given to several differ- 
ent subjects. The Tariff bill has not yet been reported from the Fin- 
ance Committee. It is stated that 45 Senators can be relied on to vote 
for it, which assures its passage. Senator Davis, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, gave notice on the 13th that he would 
endeavor to proceed with the Arbitration Treaty. The House of 
Representatives is still waiting on the Senate’s action, adjourning for 
three days at a time, and is likely to continue thus for several weeks. 


THE high water on the lower Mississippi continues to be a cause of 
intense anxiety along those portions of the river front where the levees 
still hold. The Louisiana levees are watched and strengthened, night 
and day, by great numbers of men, the railroad companies assisting 
the State and National authorities. There has been no break on the 
west side of the Mississippi, in Louisiana. The engineers think the 
levees will stand two feet further rise of the river, and that this will 
carry off ‘‘the crest of the rise,” which is now coming down. At 
Omaha, the Missouri river has cut a new channel, in consequence of 
the flood, and threatens to destroy property to the value of millions of 
dollars. East Omaha, it is thought will be “ moved into Iowa, and 
the $3,c0o 000 bridge of the East Omaha Terminal Company will be 
left across a slough.’’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


DENVER newspapers report that the Governor, Alva Adams, has 
signed the bill abolishing capital punishment in Colorado. The Zimes 
says: ‘*Capital crime has not been frequent in Colorado since the 
earliest history of the State. Local conditions operate to modify rather 
than to stimulate the insanity of murder. Punishment by hanging or 
electrocuting is barbarous at the best, and this community rejoices to 
be rid of a method of chastisement which it has found seldom neces- 
sary, even under the form of law that has hitherto existed.” 


—A dispatch says that on the 7th inst., hundreds of unemployed 
working men gathered in front of the Parliameat Buildings in Toronto, 
Canada, and asked the Ontario Government to provide work for them, 
so that they could keep their wives and children from starving. 


—St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, has bestowed the honorary 
degree of LL.D. upon a woman, for the first time in its history. The 
recipient is Miss Eugénie Sellers, a former pupil of Furstwangler, who 
lectures in various places, among others at King’s College, London, in 
the “ Department for Ladies,” where she gives a course on art and 
archeology. The degree was given in recognition of a translation, 
with notes, of Pliny’s Letters on Art, which was made by Miss Sellers 
in collaboration with Miss Katharine Jex-Blake, daughter of the head 
master of Rugby. 


—‘*If I only had a place to put all the mud I get on my shoes 
and clothes playing out-doors these days, I’d soon own a couple of 
acres—wouldn’t I, mamma?’’ observed Jack as he prepared to retire 
for the night.— Harper's Bazar. 


—The Methodist ministers of Chicago refused to sanction a day of 
prayer and fasting for the famine sufferers in India, on the ground that 
contributions of money and corn would be much more to the purpose. 


—A wild boar, roasted whole, was the chief dish at a state dinner 
given by the Prince of Montenegro. It was brought in smoking hot. 
Inside the boar was a turkey, and inside the turkey was a snipe which 
had been shot by the host. 


—The statue of Thomas Hughes, to be erected at Rugby, will be 
life size, of Sicilian marble on a granite pedestal. The cost will be 
£1,000, which has all been subscribed. 


—‘* The first census of the Russian Empire was completed on 
February 9,’’ says Science. ‘‘ The work has been in preparation for 
several years past, being carried out with the aid of the statistical com- 
mittees and the Imperial Geographical Society. The inevitable diffi- 
culties, due to the vastness of the empire and the diversified character 
of the people, have been increased by their ignorance and superstition. 
They are said to fear not only fresh taxes, but also a re-introduction of 
serfdom.” 


—lIt is announced from Washington that President McKinley has 
decided to take no action in the matter of revoking or modifying the 
order of Pres. Cleveland, setting aside 21 forest reserves in the West, 
until he ascertains whether Congress will legislate on the subject. 


—Among 873,180 metal workers in the German Empire in 1895 
there were 38,743 women and girls. 


—An ingenious kind of duplicity is reported from London. Know- 
ing the sentiment which is against the cruelty of the heron plume traffic, 
certain unprincipled milliners have sold genuine heron plumes while 
representing them to be artificial. 

—Bishop Walden, of the New York East Methodist Conference, a 
its session in Brooklyn recently, said: ‘‘ The candidates to be fully 
admitted to the ministry, as well as those to be admitted on probation, 
should sign a certificate not to use tobacco.’’ 


—The following advertisement appears in the Dyersburg (Tenn.) 
Gazette; “ On Tuesday, March 16, my dwelling house, thirteen miles 
above Caruthersville, was washed from its foundation and floated down 
the Mississippi river. It is a new two-story frame, painted white, and 
built in T shape, with a hall in the centre and a two-story front porch 
all the way across the building. It contained all my household and 
kitchen furniture, including an organ, with J. C. engraved on the plate. 
The cook-stove is an old-fashioned No. 8. range. A Marlin rifle— 
sixteen shot, 38 calibre—was also in the house. Any one knowing the 
whereabouts of this house will be rewarded by informing me at this 
place. J. I. Hopkins, Dyersburg, Tenn.” 


—A letter from Harpoot, Armenia, on the 3d of last month, from 
H. N. Barnum, to Friends in England, says: ‘‘ ‘The exodus to America 
still continues. It has taken several of our teachers, both male and 
female. Two of the female teachers also have married. This reduction 
of the teaching force makes the problem of caring for 900 pupils very 
difficult, especially as the President of the College is obliged to spend 
so much of his time in relief work. The emigration is stimulated by 
fear, which still continues. The winter has been unusually mild and 
free from fog—a blessing to the poor.” 


—Alice Stone Blackwell says in the Woman's Journa/ : ‘‘ During 
the last six months, places have been found for more than a hundred 
Armenian refugees. We have not yet received from any of their em- 
ployers a single complaint of dishonesty or any serious misconduct on 
their part.’’ 

—Ex-Mayor William R. Grace of New York, his wife, and son, 
Joseph, have jointly set aside $200,000 to establish a training school 
for girls. It will be taught by Catholic ‘* sisters.’’ 


—President McKinley’s clerks say that from February 17, 1896, 
up to the time he left Canton, he received and answered 98,331 letters. 
The number received since he arrived in Washington is much greater 
in proportion. 

--The chief income of Greece, so far as sales to other countries are 
concerned, is derived from her currant bushes, the fact being that the 
currants of Corinth (which indeed gives the name to that delicious 
fruit) form the chief article of export from the kingdom of Greece, the 
amount in one year exported to England alone being of the value of 
41,200,000. The next article of export is olive-oil. 


—Madame Ragozin, in her “ Story of Assyria,” offers an explana- 
tion of the story of Jonah and the whale. Noting that Jonah’s date, 
about 800 B.C., coincides with the disasters to the monarchy, prophetic 
of dissolution, just preceding Taglath-Pileser II., she adds that the 
English for the word Nineveh is fish, in which Jonah found himself 
enclosed in the time of trouble! She adds: ‘‘ The big fish that swal- 
lowed Jonah was no other than Nineveh, the Fish City itself, where 
he must have been sufficiently encompassed by dangers to warrant his 
desperate cry for deliverance.” 


—President Diaz, of Mexico, has appointed a Commission to con- 
sider ways and means of protecting the forests of that country. 

—aA paragraph in the majority opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Trans-Missouri Freight Assoeiation case, says: ‘* Nor is 
it for the substantial interests of the country that any one commodity 
should be within the sole power and subject to the sole will of any one 
powerful combination of capital.” There will be general agreement 
with this view. 

—lIt is said that ten million dollars more is to be given by Baroness 
de Hirsch, the widow of the extremely rich Jew, for the benefit of the 
poor Jews in this country, and especially in the city of New York. 
The fund will be especially devoted to improving the conditions of 
those in the quarter where they are so closely crowded. 


—Professor Edward D. Cope, well-known as a scientific man, and 
especially as a palzeontologist, died in Philadelphia on the 12th inst., in 
his 57th year. He was the son of Alfred Cope, one of the ‘‘ Cope 
Brothers ’’ who had the famous ‘‘ packet ’’ line from this city to Liver- 
pool, fifty years ago. : 

—lIt is stated that the President and fourteen others, members of 
the Faculty of the Kansas State Agricultural College, have been dis- 
charged because their politics was not in accord with that of the State 
(Populist) Administration. 

—Ex-United States Senator D. W. Voorhees, of Indiana, died at 
his residence in Washington, on Saturday, aged 70 years. He was 
United States Senator from 1877 to 1897, and had served previously in 
the House of Representatives. 
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Huropean Tour 


The Thomas Foreign Tourist Company announce | 
a Continental Tour unusual in its unique features. | 
Leave New York by 8. S. Paris, June 9th, reaching | 


London four days previous to 


Diamond Jubilee 
or the 60th Anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s Reign, 


remain during the entire festivities 
embrace England, France, 


The tour will 
Holland, Belgium, the 


* oe” 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
| meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 24, 
1897, at 1.30 o'clock p. m 

The Sub-Committees, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Indian, in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting house. 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 


Rbine, Black Forest, Switzerland, Mt. Blanc, Ber- Purity, in Room No. 3, at t p- m. 
nese Oberland, Grindelwald, St. Gothard Pass, Ital- Women and Children, in Room No. 5. 
ian Lakes, Milan, Venice. etc., etc A week's - 


coaching in stylish four-in-hands through rural 
Time of trip 74 days. 
Descrip- 
tive and illustrated Itineraries furnished upon ap- 


England will fiuish the tour 
Cost from New York to New York, $675.00 


plication. 
Also, Grand Summer Cruise to LAND OF 
MIDNIGHT SUN on 5S. 8S. Ohio. 


THOPMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., | 


113 CHESTNUT STREET, Phitadelphia. 
WM. 8. STOCKTON, Manager-in-Chie f. 


Amateur Photographers’ 


Supplies of Every Description. 


All the Latest and Best Kodaks 
Photo Printing and Mounting. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


33, 35, and 39 S. TENTH ST., Philad’a. 


THE 


‘Temperance and 
Room No. I. 
Educational and 
9.30 a. m 


Tobacco, at II a. m., in 


Publication Committee at 
: in Room No. I. 


Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor 
James H. ATKINSON, 
18 South Broad St., Phila., } Clerks. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


*.* A Conference under the care of West 
bury Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Commit 
tee will be held in the meeting-house, New 
York, Seventh-day, the 24th inst., at 3 p. m. 
Lillian D. Wald, of the Nurses settlement, will 


read a paper entitled, ** The Crowded Districts 


of Our Great Cities; Our Duty to Better Their 
Condition.’”’ 
All are cordially invited 





Harry A. HAWKINs, Clerk. 


John a Hancock & Co., *.* The next rey ites ir meeting of the Home 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th-St. Phila. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


and 274 South Second St., Phila. 
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| Influence Association will be 
Fourth month 23, at 3 p. m., 
meeting-house. 

Address by 


* Hygienic 


held Sixth-day, 
in Race Street 


Dr. Mary Wade 
Training of Children.”’ 
All are welcome. 


Griscom, on 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
First-day School Union will be held at London 
Grove, on Seventh-day, the 24th of 
month, 1897, to convene at 10 o'clock, a. m 
he presence of all interested will be ap preciated. 
I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) 
ELLEN P. Way, lerks. 





*.* Prof. F. W. Green, of West Chester 
Normal School, will lecture for the Young Tem 
perance Workers of 17th St 
| on Sixth-day evening, 
| Literary Ramble in 
invited 


and Girard Ave., 
Fourth month 23, on ‘*A 
Dixie Land.’’ All are 


The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 


Fourth | 
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An er meeting for the Prom: 


of First day Schools within the limits of P 

| delphia Yearly Meeting will be held on Fo 

| day evening, the 12th of Fifth month, 1497 
| during the week of Yearly Meeting. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, } 


SALLIE T. BLACK, j aot 





*,.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends wil 
| held in Race Street meeting-house, Fourth-day 
2Ist, at 3 p. m. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in 
occur as follows : 
20. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
22. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
24. Westbury, New York City. 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
Nebraska Haif- Yearly Meeting, Lin 
coln, Neb. 
Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 


Fourth month 


26. 


27. 
28. 





*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting will be held in Byberry meeting-house 
on First-day, Fourth month 18, at 3 p.m. Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes expects to be present, also 
others who are able to interest and instruct. All 
are cordially invited. 


SARA C, JAMES, Clerk. 





*,* Committee to assist in securing homes for 


| strangers who are in attendance at Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 
Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 
Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 
Rebecca B, Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 


*,* In response to the proposition, forwarded 
from the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com 
mittee through its sub-committee on providing 
proper literature, the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Race Street, Philadelphia, ap 
pointed a committee to aid in the furtherance of 


| the work of distributing good reading matter. 


This committee is desirous of being brought 
into communication with those who would like 
to be supplied with literature, and if Friends 
know of any such persons and would kindly 


| send their names to the Committee, the informa 


tion would be gratefully received. Address 
Elizabeth Y. Webb, Chairman, 1719 N. 18th 


| street, Philadelphia. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet 
ing-house at Middletown on First-day, Fourth 
month 18, 1897, at 2.30 p. m, 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 

P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 





*,* The semi-annual meeting of Bucks First- 
day School Union will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Wrightstown, Pa., on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 24, 1897, at 10.30 a.m, All 
interested in First-day school work are cordially 
invited to attend. 

FLORENCE K, BLACKFAN 


Louis R, KENDERDINE, * | Clerks. 





*,* Circular meetings in Fourth month occur 
as follows: £8. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 








*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 


| day School Union will be held at West Chester 


Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 17, 1897, convening at 10.30 a. m. 
The presence of all interested is earnestly 
desired. HERBERT P. WorTH, \ Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, ; 
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*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, Byberry, Pa., 
on Seventh-day, Fourth month 17, 1897, at 
10a. m. All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 

Train leaving Reading Terminal, Philadel- 
phia, at 8.32 a. m., will be met at Somerton 
station, ANNA MOORE, \ “ 

JosEPH S. Evans, Clerks. 


*,* The following list of meetings have been 
arranged by the Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting : 

FouRTH MONTH : 
18. Huntingdon and Aisquith Street. 
25. Goose Creek and Gunpowder. 
JouNn J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be 
held at Fallowfield on First-day, Fourth month 
18, at 2 p.m. All are cordially invited. 

SARAH C. Booru, Clerk. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
FoURTH MONTH : 
18. Nine Partners. 
25. New York. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Merion Meeting, Fourth Mo. 11, “ 10.30 ‘* 

Haverford “ os + 28, s0,00 “ 

Fairhill “<« Fifth “ 32, 3.30 p.m. 
Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


Spring Gardenst., 


7 y 736 
(AROLINE RAU,” Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





John Faber Miller, 39°22, 27" 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, + 


Office 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTOR 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 221? Wallace Street 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 


tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED: 


An appetizing, nutritious 


Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. U 


Europe. Pamphlet and Samplf Fre 
writeto Farwell & Rbhineaf W 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1505 Arch Street. 


r, foA Bread, 
Am@xica or 








DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12 a. m. 
lto 5p.m. 


All Work @uaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, ‘Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 

83 North Second Street, 
—~Philadetohia, 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON | 

will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


Housefurnishing Goods 
The best and quickest maker of 
very good coffee ever devised. You 


get the full strength and flavor of the 
coffee. 
Prices range from $3,50 for the 


two cup size, to $7,25 for the twelve 

cup size. 

TEA CANS —fancy Japanned, floral 
decorations, at . . 12c, 

SPICE BOXES —fancy Japanned, 
floral decorations, at . . 50c., 

FRYING PANS—of sheet steel, 
large size, at . 15¢, | 

COFFEE BOILERS —heavy tin, with 
copper bottoms, polished, four- 
quart size . ia ae 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


wm 


The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is ‘“ Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, “pearl 
top” or “pearl glass.”” Let 
us send you the Index. 

Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 
eS WILLIAM HEACOCK,O4* 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila., Pa. 


Blank Books 


In Stock and Made to Order. 


Your Special Ink Pens are here. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


13th St. 613 Walnut St. 








23 N. 


Che 


Boston Binder 


THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 

















































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 







Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
ulum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 

Roya Baktnc PowDER ComMPAny, 


106 Wall St., 







New York. 








J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., PHILA. 



































RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


















































Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 


with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JosgPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 

President. Cashier. 

































































MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 
































CAPITAL (subscribed), ......... $500,000 00 
PCE ERD « esc eee a eee 250,000.00 
ee le ats a & s & ee ake 50 000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ........ 25,692.95 











Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mo e and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
























































DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, oe 8. Sayres, 





John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 

Joseph R. Rhoads, 

John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 

Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines 





Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon, 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does s Gewerat Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ag 


RxscuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR! —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. ete 
a terest or Dividends Collected. Real for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 
President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Ww M. Byrn. 


Becutive Commitiee: Wm. H. Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blac 
Francis a Waite, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. : 


THE "Gl I AR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY wt RUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sokettor. 
EUW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaBLE Forms oF LirzE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Ner Cosr. Itis Porety MoToat; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and ° 
a Sueptvus of over Taree Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTES TABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 





EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOUN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


HASURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; M of Insurance Departm ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 
Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 


Returning Direct, or via _ speed. 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, renaiencieenihers ‘ 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, | WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and Apri! 
15, 1897. 

For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passen/)impment 
Street Station, Philadelphia. a 


- PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PEXSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, including trans rtation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 











| NO SMOKE. 








so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WHELIAM S. INGRAM, 
ait = ihe TEA DEALER, 
- Staeer, , Philadelphia, Penna. 









Anybody 


For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5 00 Grades. 
THEY'RE DIFFERENT. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. | 


ai BU T they’ re ‘anybott ay 
kind of shoes. 


MOCHA 
AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD, 


UE Be) ae ae 


HANSCOM 
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